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When lighting is insufficiently 
planned, the results are painfully 
obvious. Eye strain oecurs, produc 
tivity falls and irritation rises. Yet 
now easy it is to avoid these pitfalls 
by ensuring correct lighting con 
ditions right from the start. 
This is a matter for scientific plan- 
ning. Not only must the general 
effect be soothing and harmonious, 
but each individual work-place must 
enjoy sufficient light, without glare, 
bounce’, or over-intensity. We at 
Holophane believe that a sure 
rernedy for these ills is . . . scrents fic 
mtrol—an aspect of lighting which 
has oceupied our engineers and 
research staff for upwards of sixty 
yours 
If you would like details of how 
our unique prismatic reflectors and 
refractors can contribute to produc 
tivity, cheerfulness and = general 
goodwill in any establishment, why 
not get in touch with us by letter 


, 


or telephone right away?! 
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Type MSQP time 
switch in C15] 
die cast aluminium box 


Type MSQP time switcl 
in C173 plastic box 
with transparent cover 





For efficiency and economy in street lighting there is nothing 
to touch the Venner Type MSQP Time Switch. It has a large dial for 


easy setting, small overall dimensions to fit into modern street columns 











and can be supplied with a clear plastic clip-on cover or in a meta 
die-cast box with top clip fastening. 
You are invited to send for full details of Venner Solar Dial 


Time Switches, write for leaflet L.L./16. 





VENNER LIMITED, Kingston By-Pass, New Malden, Surrey Telephone: MALden 2442 





The largest 
and most experienced 
designers 


and manufacturers of 


ROAD SIGNS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


@ ROAD TRAFFIC SIGNS, ALL FINISHES 
ILLUMINATED GUARDPOSTS 

TUBULAR STEEL POSTS/COLUMNS 
LIGHTING COLUMNS 

DIRECTION ARMS 

APPROACH AND ROUTE DIRECTION SIGNS 
STREET NAMEPLATES 

BEACON GLOBES, PLASTIC 

STEEL ROAD STUDS, LINES AND LETTERS 
LETTERS AND ARROWS - PLAIN OR REFLEX 
CAST IRON ISLAND SITES 

EXTERNAL LIGHTING FITTINGS 

PORTABLE SIGNS 

“PERMAPOSTS" P.V.C. SLEEVING FOR POSTS 
REFLECTIVE SURFACE SIGNS 


GOWSHALL 
LIMITED 


‘@_ 


Established 1933 


Head Office & Works 

Rood End Road, Oldbury, Birn 

Phone: BROadwell 2291-2 

London Office & Showrooms 

Lambs Conduit Passage, Red Lion Square 
Phone: CHAncery 7042 & 7845 
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SPLENDID 
LIGHTING 


That is the immediate impression 
thatis gained from the wide dif- 
fusion lighting obtained with the 
Series G 2300 to G 2600. These 
types have all the possible advan- 
tages: Freedom from glare 
Most favourable distribution of 
the light all over, both in width 
and depth .. . High light effici- 
ency . .. Resistant to all weather 
conditions, with the unit well 
sealed . .. The “‘Chinese Hat"’ 
design is particularly economical 
and effective in service, and it is 
equally efficient both by day and 
night The favourable design 
permits the use of high lamp stan- 
dards and widely spaced intervals 
between them This is cer- 
tainly the proper lighting equip- 
ment for progressive town 
planning authorities 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT VULKAN 
EHRENFELD, COLOGNE, GERMANY 


% We are seeking further ex- 


perienced representatives 
having connections with 
industrial users and local 
authorities in Great Britain 
for our lighting equipment. 


The VULKAN Wide Diffusion 
Lighting Equipment Types G 2300 
to G 2600 have the following 
fittings Mercury vapour high 
pressure lamps with fluorescent 
coating, Sodium vapour lamps, or 
both types of lamps to form a 


mixed light. 











Lighting and Learning 


New light on old masters. Modern lighting technique enhances the paintings in the .« 
main gallery of Fine Art at Nottingham University’s new Portland building. ~ 
A luminous ceiling is con:bined with specially designed 5 ft. 
fluorescent picture light fittings with Osram warm white tubes. 
G.E.C. collaborated with the architects, Cecil Howitt & Partners, and 
Sir Hugh Casson, who was responsible for interior decoration, 
in creating lighting schemes forthe whole of this building. 


GEC 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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This is the Esplanade at Eastbourne, where countless strollers enjoy the 
salty tang of sea-washed air. Their way is lit by Revo a Revo lights the way 
of millions—at home, at work, at play e Parliament Square is lit by Revo. 
And Harringay Stadium. And the Briggs Motor Bodies factory at Dagenham. 
And many places you never heard of. Scarcely a town in England does not 


have a street lit by Revo, an office lit by Revo, a school lit by Revo a Revo 


is proud of its 50 years of achievement in the electrical industry. Proud to 


have developed new patterns in switchgear and appliance design as well 


as lighting. Proud that so many of the lights we live by ...are by Revo. 
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ESPLANADE STRI I IGHTING ¢ 
Eastbourne The lantern is 


with 250 watt MBF/U lamp with con 





trol gear mounted internally. Although 
the 1 


ighting is t up A Standard, 
the mounting height is only 16’ and the 


carriageway is nearly 50° wide 


n REVO ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, TIPTON, STAFFS 


yuncil 
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An example of the way in 
which well designed light- 
ing can emphasise the 
beauty of architecture can 
be seen at the new Head- 
quarters of the City & 
Guilds of London Institute 
in Portland Place. 


The equipment comprises 
aluminium louvres finished 
in matt white enamel, set 
in a frame having the ex- 
terior anodised ‘Silver 
finish’’. 


The entire louvre is readily 
removable for relamping 
being suspended inside a 
steel sub frame set into the 
ceiling and enamelled in 
pink, giving the subtle effect 
of a halo of soft colour 
surrounding the main light- 
ing source, and blending 
with the exterior framing 
of gold anodised aluminium 
angle. 


old Cathode Lighting Architects: H. V. LOBB & PARTNERS, 8 Gower Street, London, W.C.| 
Neon Sign Displays Electrical Contractors: Barlow & Young Ltd., 55 Catherine Place, $.W.| 
Signs of all kinds 


cae cu Products :——— CITY & GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 
Cc 











Folder showing full range of Fitting and Price List sent on request 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., GORST ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I0 ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 


Also Birmingham, Manchester, Coventry, North Shields, Edinburgh, Glasgow 


TRAN « STAR 


LIGHTING REGD. TRADE MARK 
CONTROL UNITS 


PIONEER OF ALL 
SELF-CONTAINED 
INSTANT-START 
BALLASTS 


DESIGNED 

rO ENSURE 

FULL LAMP LIFE 

HIGH LUMEN OUTPUT 
SILENT OPERATION 


FITTED WITH HIGH-TEMPERATURE RESISTING CAPACITORS 


AND 
GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 
INDUCTIVE APPLIANCES LTD:, ST. NICHOLAS ST., NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE | 


Tel. Newcastle 27069 Works Tel. Hebburn 83222! 











NEW ATTRACTIVE 


PENDANT FITTING 


WITH 


DECORATIVE 


BRASS RING 





DP 1268 


REG? 


TUNGSTEN FITTINGS 


<CHT A> 


DC 1019 v 
| HAILWOOD & ACKROYD LTD =e BLC: 
|} 18, LOWNDES STREET «+ LONDON «<- S.W.1. ; 

Telephone: Sloane 0471] SEND FOR DETAILS 

















‘LL.B.’ LINORA 
reflectors 


wow AVAILAGLE 


for 6’, 9’ and 12” miniature 
Fluorescent Lamps 


LINOLITE LTD. 


Sales & Export Depts., Showroom & Trade Counter 
118 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.!. Telephone: WELbeck 1159 & 1150 


Head Office & Factory 
THE MILL WORKS, MALMESBURY, WILTS. Telephone: 2240 


CASH DESK 
LIGHTING 


ASSEMBLY 
BENCH 
LIGHTING 


MACHINE 


LIGHTING 


DISPLAY 
CASE 
LIGHTING 
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dN & 


THOUSANDS c 
UPON 
THOUSANDS 
IN 
EVERYDAY USE 
THROUGHOUT 
THE 
WORLD. 


STANDARDIZED BY 
LEADING MANUFAC- 
TURERS FOR EVERY 
DISCHARGE !.AMP 


6 W. 
INCLUDING 


SPECIALISTS’ TYPES 


WATFORD 7156 & 7177 





>, 


CONTROL GEAR OF PROVED RELIABILITY 


: © MANUFACTURERS 


4 OF LIGHTING FITTINGS 


AND MACHINES USING 
DISCHARGE LAMPS 
ARE INVITED TO SEND 
‘ FOR 
DETAILED CATALOGUE 


CAYSON 
ELECTRICS 
WATFORD 


LTD. 
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first-time fit 
for modular 
cellings 
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The main objections to ‘modular’ lighting have been the difficulties of 
wiring, accurately positioning downdrops, cutting apertures and pack- 
ing cavities, and the disproportionately high costs because of the 
‘special’ nature of the lighting. Here then is the answer to all those prob- 
lems, the new atlas modulite recessed troffer fittings, a range 
designed to fit quickly and neatly into any standard suspended 
ceiling. These high quality fluorescent fittings provide adequate 
lateral and vertical adjustment, allowing complete pre-wiring and 
beautifully neat finishing. Based on a Ift. or 2ft. module, attas 
modulite is available in 2ft., 4ft. and 6ft. lengths, with an additional 
2ft. section to give local tungsten spotlighting where required. With a 
further choice of diffusers, atlas modulite provides wide scope 
for variations of lighting, and allows continuous runs of fittings or 
‘pattern’ arrangements. The result is simpler installation and mainten- 
ance, high operating efficiency, and exceptionally attractive appearance. 


atlas modulite 
pre-fit fluorescent for modular ceilings 


Atlas Lighting Limited, Thorn House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
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76h. ROGwI AEG. BO. 


2 PETERBOROUGH ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


Designed 
by Designers 
for Designers 














PHONE OR WRITE FOR rs e J 


DETAILS OF OUR RANGE 


OF LIGHTING FITTINGS j Telephone : 
BYRON 
3273 /4 





























rr EVOLITE 


ACRYLIC TUBING 
AND EXTRUDED SHEETS AND SECTIONS 


CONSULT THE EXPERTS! 


“EVOLITE’’ Seamless Acrylic Tubes can solve 
your lighting problems too! 

We, as pioneers in the extrusion of 

ACRYLIC, offer you a specialised and expert 
service, to ensure that the results you 

require are obtained speedily and efficiently. 
We shall be pleased to discuss your particular 
requirements with you 

Write now, for full details of our many 
services in the extrusion of ACRYLIC sheet 
tube and sections, to:— 


TD This photograph shows 
. a Diffuser, extruded 
by us in Opal Diakon 


THE PIONEERS IN THE EXTRUSION OF ACRYLIC for Atlas Lighting 


319/327 LATIMER ROAD - LONDON - W10 on 


Telephone: LADbroke 3709 and 1879 Telegrams ‘“‘Evolite’’ London 
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Photograph of Stanton Type 8G Spun 

Concrete Lighting Columns at Epsom, 

by courtesy of C. G. Cobbett, Esq., A.M.I.C.E., M.I.Mun.£., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor. 


The above type is one of many Stanton designs approved by the 
Council of Industrial Design and acceptable to the Ministry of Transport 
for use on trunk roads. 


“THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED NEAR NOTTINGHAM 


<oanlathnatln. —itin as Fi. igs tad sah pointe: premees i} 
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Photo by Courtesy of F. 3. Forty, Esq., O.B.b., B.Sc... MA.C.B., FRSA, M.A.Mun. Cuy Engineer. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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HESTIA 


PROCYON 


The Fitting answer to your lighting needs 


wNaie@n MODERN FITTINGS 


. 
P 
i 


The fittings shown here form part of a very comprehensive range designed 
to cover most commercial requirements. All of them can be seen at our 


West End or Branch Showrooms. 


Cataiogue No. 88057 


Designed by: J. M. Barnicot M.S.1.A. of Falks 


WITHAM 


Catalogue No. S.79686 


There is a FALKS Fitting for every purpose 


Lighting Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Lighting Fittings 


91 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON E.C.1. Tel: HOLborn 7654. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 20/22 Mount Street, Park Lane, London W.1. Tel: MAYfair 5671/2 
iP 112 
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'S THERMINOL a 
CAPACITORS 
FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


A new range of foil and paper capacitors 
to meet the exacting requirements of the 
Fluorescent Lighting Industry, Hunts 
Therminol Capacitors incorporate the 
following important features : 


®@ Impregnated and filled with a specially 
developed non-inflammable oil. 








@ Safe and entirely reliable operation in 
ambient temperatures of up to 70 C. 
Housed in oval shaped extruded 
aluminium cans. 
Seam-welded lids which form no exterior 
ridge, giving increased operating efficiency 
. with reduced dimensions. 
If required, a screw and “U” clamp can 
be fitted at extra cost. (See diagram). * As streamlined as the tube itself. 





SPECIFICATION 


Test Voltage: 
Capacitors. Up to and including 250 volts A.C. Wkg volts x 2 
above 250 volts A.C. Wkg volts x 2.5 
D.C. Test A.C. Wkg volts x 3 
To Earth, A.C. wkg volts + 1,000 volts A.C. or 2,000 volts A.C. min 
Sealing Test: Each Capacitor is heat tested at 80C 
Capacitance Tolerance: Standard limits as shown. Others by arrangement 
Power Factor: Better than 0.3%, at working volts at 30C 


TYPE L89/1 STANDARD RANGE 
Dimensions— inches 


Capacitance ,F Volts A.C. wkg. List No. ciel Cross section of 
—— all units 














3.2 min 250 ZG101 2 
4 min 250 | ZG102 24 
5 min 250 ZG103 25 
: ZG104 3 2.148 x 1.398 
ZG105 3} 
400 ZG106 3} 
400 ZG107 5) 


6 min 
































aseurenan MAKERS OF FIXED CAPACITORS for ail RADIO, ELECTRONIC and 


; ELECTRICAL POWER USES, DRY ELECTROLYTIC 
SHUNT Se 
METALLISED PAPER — FOIL and PAPER — SILVERED MICA — 
CAPACITORS 


STACKED MICA — CERAMIC TRANSMITTING TYPES, etc., etc. 








Telephone: Lodge Hill 2661-4 








A. H. HUNT (Capacitors) Ltd., Electrical Division, Vulcan Way, New Addington, Croydon, Surrey. 
Head Office: Bendon Valley, Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, London, S.W.18 
Factories also in Essex and North Wales 
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Our new look 


CHANGE may be a sign of growth or decay, of 
evolution or involution, or it may be a sign of 

nothing more than itself. But change for change’s 
sake can be very worthwhile. It is not always 
necessary to have ‘*‘a change for the better’’: a 
change to something just as good is often welcome 
because ‘‘it makes a change.” However, we hope the 
**new look” with which the journal faces the new 
year will meet with general approval as a change for 
the better. The prestige with which the journal is 
held is a matter of considerable satisfaction to us but 
we feel the time has come when this prestige should 
be reflected in the front cover. We are sure the 
change which is introduced with this issue will not 
only be welcomed by those who are already familiar 
with Light and Lighting but will in the long run 
enable us to make contact with a greater number of 
other professional people who have an interest in 
lighting. The colour of the cover will be changed 
from issue to issue as also, of course, will be the 
illustration. The title page is redesigned too, and 
readers will find other changes introduced from time 
to time in pursuance of our policy of enhancing the 
appearance, the convenience and the contents value of 
the journal. We also hope these changes will 
commend themselves to advertisers and the lighting 
industry. Subscribers to Light and Lighting are 
distributed in many lands and we like to think that 
our journal is a worthy British ‘‘lighting ambassador.” 
The number of our readers is growing and there is 
still considerable *‘growth potential.” To all these 
readers everywhere we wish a happy and prosperous 


New Year. 





Notes and News 
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LIGHTING 





THE PROGRAMME for the IES Summer Meeting 
to be held at Harrogate, May 15-18, is, we 
understand, about to be issued and will be in 
the hands of IES members before our next issue. 
Most people will be anxious to know what is in 
store for them at the Summer Meeting and we 
have managed to get hold of the draft pro- 
gramme so that we can draw attention to some 
of its features 

In the first place there are a number of 
changes compared with previous meetings. 
There will be no display of lighting equipment, 
the number of technical papers has been reduced 
from six to three, one whole day will be 
devoted to meetings of the discussion group 
type, and the duration of the meeting, excluding 
the Sunday evening get-together, has been re- 
duced to two and a half working days. 

Briefly the programme is as follows. Dele- 
gates will gather together on the Sunday even- 
ing ready for the first paper on the Monday 
morning which will be “Progress in the field of 
electric lamps,” by Mr. H. G. Jenkins. On the 
Monday afternoon Mr. H. C. Weston is to give 
a paper entitled “Rationally recommended illu- 
mination levels” 

The whole of Tuesday is given over to a 
number of discussions on subjects now being 
studied by the Technical Committee of the 
Society. Three discussion meetings will take 
place in parallel during the morning, the sub- 
jects being (a) task analysis, (b) luminance and 
glare, and (c) modelling and colour. The three 
subjects for the afternoon are (d) area flood- 
lighting, (e) maintenance, and (f) lighting calcu- 
lations. After both the morning and afternoon 
parallel sessions the chairmen of the various 
meetings will report on the outcome of their 
respective meetings to a gathering of all dele- 
gates 

On the Wednesday morning a paper on 
‘Plastics, yesterday, today and tomorrow” will 
be given by Dr. C. L. Child. The Summer Meet- 
ing will close at lunchtime that day. 

The programme will include the usual dinner 
and dance, events for the ladies and the annual 
general meeting. There will be no civic reception 
(only one dressing-up occasion this time) but in 
its place there is the possibility of something 
original for the entertainment and delight of 
delegates and their ladies. (More than that we 
cannot say at the moment.) 

[There can be little doubt that successful 
though previous meetings of this kind have been 


they were tending to run very much to a set for- 
mula. The changes which have been made show 
considerable promise. The reduced length of the 
meeting, even though it is only half a day, is a 
good thing bearing in mind the difficulty we all 
have in getting our normal work done. Not that 
the time spent at conferences is necessarily 
wasted, but if we can do all we want to do in a 
shorter time then so much the better. In this 
case it would seem that it will be possible to 
both do and learn more in the shorter time. The 
experiment of introducing discussion type meet- 
ings running in parallel is well worth the 
making ; it immediately extends the ground 
covered and gives the specialist or those with 
a particular interest more chance to discuss their 
pet subjects. Provision obviously cannot be 
made for all hobby horses to be ridden but the 
selection put up by the Technical Committee 
ought to lead to a busy and exciting day on the 
Tuesday. 

Furthermore, and by no means the least im- 
portant point about the programme, firms in 
the lighting industry can send their people. 
senior and not-so-senior, to Harrogate with the 
knowledge that there is much for them to learn. 
In the past there seems to have been some doubt 
whether it was worth sending staff to listen to 
papers which they could read lacer in the Trans- 
actions, The Harrogate programme gives far 
greater opportunities than in the past for people 
to quiz the experts and to have their own say 
and thereby to derive greater benefit from their 
attendance. 

A thought which struck us as soon as we had 
read the programme was that here we have a 
forward-looking programme, one that tells us 
what is likely to happen in the future instead of 
one which reminds us of what has happened 
in the past. And this applies equally to the 
papers. We can reckon on Mr. Jenkins putting 
on a good curtain raiser ; but he will do more 
than that and we shall learn what developments 
in light sources there are likely to be in the 
future. The importance of the paper by Mr. 
Weston hardly needs any emphasis from us and 
we can look forward to some common-sense 
talking on levels of illumination. The final paper 
by Dr. Child will tell us what developments we 
can expect in connection with one of the most 
important materials now used by the lighting 
designer 

Yes, a stimulating programme. See you at 
Harrogate in May. 
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Liverpool Cathedral 

IN HIS Random Review Mr. Hewitt mentions 
the floodlighting of the tower of Liverpool 
Cathedral which was carried out by the MELS 
(Merseyside Electric Lighting Services) Com- 
mittee. Photographs were received too late to 
incorporate in the Review but we reproduce one 
here with ackngwledgment to the Merseyside 
and North Wales Electricity Board. This light- 
ing job has attracted considerable attention in 
Liverpoo! and has had wide publicity. We 
understand that it was made possible only by 
the close co-operation of many firms in the 
industry including manufacturers, contractors 
and wholesalers, the Liverpool Corporation and 
the Electricity Board with, of course, the 
Cathedral authorities. We hope to deal with this 
striking installation in greater detail in a future 


issue. 


Scientists at Play 

THe EXHIBITS organised for the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee’s recent Conversazione 
at Burlington House included several displays of 
interest to those with only a marginal know- 
ledge of science. In the age of “nuclear deter- 


rents” the label “scientist” has almost become 
a dirty word and it is good to be reminded from 
time to time of the constructive work of science. 
It is good, too, to be reminded that scientists 
are, after all, small boys who haven't grown 
up——and the exhibits arranged for the amuse- 
ment and enlightenment of the guests of the 
P. & S.C. included, appropriately enough, one 
made from “Meccano”. This was a self-drive 
car—in the literal sense of the term—that steers 


itself along a white line by means of a pair 
of photoelectric cells and a transistor circuit. 
(The purpose of the “toy” is, in fact, to test the 
transistors.) 

There was also an ingenious reaction-time 
meter comprising two contacts which are 
touched simultaneously with the finger; after a 
short while a miniature fluorescent lamp lights 
up and as quickly as possible the person being 
tested pulls his finger away, the instrument 
measuring and recording the time that elapses 
between the striking of the lamp and _ the 
removal of the finger. 

Finally, as has become customary at exhibi- 
tions of this type, there was what the layman 
(to the extreme annoyance of the scientist) calls 
a “calculating machine”. This one—Ericsson 
Telephones “Daedalus”—was a_ slow-speed 
computer designed to play the game “com- 
pleting the squares”. It demonstrates the appli- 
cation of cold-cathode trigger-tubes to sensing, 
storing and counting circuits. If the computer 
has the first “move” it is difficult to beat, but 
then, as schoolboys and “lifemen” know, having 
the first move is frequently more than three- 
quarters of the battle. The real fun with com- 
puters, of course, is to frustrate the machine by 
cheating, thereby inducing in it a_ neurotic 
tantrum—-which is much better than pulling the 
cat’s tail as computers, as yet, can’t retaliate. 


Confounded Calculations 
Apropos the last paragraph of the last item, 
have you any idea how far these new-fangled 
mechanical and electronic devices, computers, 
calculating machines and the like, have affected 
your daily life. Have they made your life more 
bearable or more tiresome? Have these much 
publicised labour saving gadgets saved you any 
labour or are you still as frustrated as ever? 
We recently had a battle with one of these 
magnificent machines though we never actually 
met it. The merchant from whom we used to 
purchase one of the necessities of life installed 
such a machine to do his accounting for him; 
each month the machine sent us an account but 
it was always wrong and no amount of letters or 
‘phone calls would make it do its sums pro- 
perly. In despair we found another supplier 
is old fashioned in that he prefers spot 
cash, failing which he writes (actually writes 
by hand mark you) an invoice, on delivery of 
which he expects to be paid—and is 

However, the kind of machine in which we 
sometimes like to induce neurotic tantrums 1s 
nothing like so complicated as the computers, 
analogue and digital, which some of the lighting 
people in this country and elsewhere are finding 
useful to do their advanced mathematics. We 
are told they can do astounding things—but 
lighting engineers are likely to want their slide 
rules for quite a while. 
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The lights of London. 








Random Review of 1959 





By HARRY HEWITT 


UR WHIMSICAL Editor has great- 
ly pleased my vanity by printing 
my picture in the title-piece of 
this review—after all, I've got one of the 
best noses in the business. But at the 
same time he has given my readers a 
warning that | am just a learner in this 
job of writing “ Random Review.” My 
predecessor was, of course, Gordon 
Penny, and he had acquired such skill, 
smoothness and wit in his presentation 
that any similarity between his work 
and mine would be just a big surprise. 
As I face this task at the end of 1959, 
I cannot complain about lack of material, 
for this is a year that has seen not only 
the IES Jubilee and a meeting of the 
CIE, but also the most spectacular 
demonstration of lighting seen in this 
country—so the experts tell us—for over 
200 years. For what a summer it was! 
In fact, the only people who perhaps 
didn’t enjoy it to the full were those 
who would have organised “Son et 
Lumiere” if only they had known. 
Whether the IES Jubilee has really got 
through to the general public will prob- 
ably remain an interesting speculation, 
but certainly the Society did a remark- 
ably comprehensive job with the limited 
means at its disposal, and in London per- 
haps it was most successful in putting 
lighting over in those “fringe areas” of 
industrialists, architects, designers and so 
on. The public lectures given in October 
can be regarded with a good deal of 
satisfaction, and certainly during the 
year the number of press cuttings accu- 
mulating at 32 Victoria Street was grati- 
fyingly large. The reception amidst the 
glories of County Hall was of course a 
great event, but the Jubilee activities were 
by no means confined to the London 
area. In Newcastle the local Centre was 
fortunate enough to get someone as emi- 
nent as Dr. Aldington to deliver the Swan 
lecture, and later he got through to an 
even wider public on the radio. A num- 
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ber of provincial exhibitions were organ- 
ised and the people in Scotland particu- 
larly deserved congratulations, for the 
exhibition in Glasgow was seen by no 
fewer than 49,000 people in three weeks. 

Several IES Centres pooled their re- 
sources to organise special conferences 
held at Southport, Peebles and York. i 
was particularly pleased to be present at 
the last of these for we were all delighted 
by a lecture given by Mr. Ellis Miles of 
the Leeds College of Art. We have been 
talking about this emerging person the 
“lighting artist” for a long time, and here 
was his gospel preached with authority. 

It was a happy coincidence that quite 
a number of people from overseas were 
able to join in the Jubilee celebrations, 
and a number of delegates to the Brus- 
sels Conference were able to see many 
aspects of British lighting before they 
went on to Belgium. 

The CIE at Brussels was my first ex- 
perience of an international lighting con- 
ference and I should say at once that 
it appeared to be from all 
points of view. Brussels enjoyed during 
those ten days some good English sun- 
shine, the Belgian National Committee 
achieved wonders in organisation, and 
the technical produced some 
satisfying discussions with a number of 
interesting skirmishes. I am told that 
attendance at the CIE is always an ex- 
hausting business and I proved this to 
be true for myself. Perhaps, however, 
part of my exhaustion was due to the 
fact that I was a novice, for as I left 
the breakfast room each morning to dash 
to a technical session for 9 am., I 
noticed that not all the more experienced 
delegates were in front of me. 

When the CIE was held at Zurich in 
1955, Gordon Penny complained that the 
wearing of headphones during the ses- 
sions of the conference prohibited that 
casual conversation from 
which discussion springs. This criticism 


successful 


Sessions 


sOnlo Voce 


could not be levelled at the Brussels 
organisation, since we were all provided 
with elaborate simultaneous translation 
facilities. This not only gave the dele- 
gates the opportunity for sotto voce com- 
ments but also gave the expert inter- 
preters the opportunity to comment on 
the delegates’ use of the microphone 
facilities provided. (1 do not think I shali 
readily forget the popular lady interpreter 
who would interrupt herself in the flow 
of rapid translation to say explosively 
“Speak into the microphone can’t you 
man!”) 

Amongst the CIE social events, most 
delegates now appear to remember best 
the visit to the brewer's headquarters at 
Weize and the Breughelian supper there 
provided, but as I like tea better than 
beer (when will the CIE be held in Cey 
lon?) my own best memory ts of the 
Mozart concert by candlelight and the 
avid interest shown by the world’s light- 
ing experts in the “performance through 
life’ of the candles used as footlights. 

1 referred earlier to some technical 
skirmishes, but one of these was in the 
nature of a pitched battle, fought from 
well-prepared positions by Messrs. Wes- 
ton and Blackwell. During the first few 
days of the conference almost 
paper seemed to come back to this con 
troversy about illumination levels, and 
whilst the Americans must be congratu- 
lated on both their confidence and their 
salesmanship I think we Europeans will 
still need convincing that the difference 
between 500 foot-candles and 700 foot 
candles is really very important. Amidst 
the heat of the battle however, we had 
the opportunity to admire the bold prac 
ticality of the Australians in producing 
their new Code of Practice which in- 
cludes luminance limits that are reason- 
ably severe. I think this Code has ad- 
ministered something of a jolt to us all, 
and preparations for a revised version of 
the British Code are now proceeding at 


every 
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a frantic pace. What the new version 
will be like is anybody's guess, but my 
own prediction is that it will have more 
to say about quality of light than about 
quantity. 

The other notable skirmish at Brussels 
brought two more redoubtable contes- 
tants into position, namely Messrs. Wal- 
dram and de Boer. It has become obvious 
over the last few years that some of the 
Continental countries are now really ad- 
venturous in street lighting and the ten- 
dency to use more light, greater mount- 
ing heights, and severe cut-off has chal- 
lenged the “silhouette principle” so dear 
to present-day British practice. The Bel- 
gian Committee had arranged, for com- 
parison purposes, two installations, one 
described as the Continental system and 
the other described as the Anglo-Saxon 
system. Neither seemed to me to be tech- 
nically correct in all respects, but it was 
difficult to judge this dispassionately as 
the Anglo-Saxon system poor 
(judged by Anglo-Saxon standards) that 
I found myself in a state of apprehen- 
sion lest the President of the APLE ran 
amok. As it was, background rumblings 
amongst the British delegation continued 
for some days. It remains true, however, 
that whilst our Street lighting 
standards in this country give reasonable 
satisfaction, the really venturesome street 
lighting is being done overseas. 

Whilst on the subject of street lighting 

a subject which is dear to my heart 
I cannot really persuade myself that my 
education demands that [ should attend 
the APLE Conference every year, and 
other things prevented me making the 
long journey to Aberdeen. I understand 
from my colleagues, however, that a suc- 

»ssful and exhibition in- 
cluded all the usual facilities and that the 
ittendance at the technical sessions was 
not, therefore, dangerously large. Read- 
ing the Presidential Address, however, I 
notice that Mr. Parker was regretting the 
lack of interest shown in the APLI 
Diploma scheme. This is understandable, 
for | remember how enthusiastic Mr 
Parker about the inception of the 
Diploma. My own opinion at that time 
was that the requirements were too am- 
bitious for the nature of the job, but 
Mr. Parker blames the lack of success on 
the local authorities who have not been 
eager to recognise the Diploma. Here | 
can certainly sympathise with Mr. Par- 
ker, for this lack of recognition by em 
ployers extends also to the IES Diploma 
and may go some way towards explain 
ing the steady reduction year by year in 
the number of people taking the City 
and Guilds Examinations in Illuminating 
Engineering. 

The Association of Supervising Elec- 
trical Engineers paid a nice tribute to 
the IES Jubilee by making lighting the 
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general 


conference 


was 


at Earls Court 
threatening 


theme of its exhibition 
in March, and in_ the 


presence of a monstrous illuminated hand 


we were able to see comprehensive col- 
lections of lighting equipment, usually 
displayed in a very effective way. In par- 
ticular 1 was pleased with the Philips’ 
maze, which in its tortuous path re- 
minded us of some basic principles in 
lighting which we may have learnt and 
forgotten years ago. Those who visited 
“Aurama™ at Earls Court may be inter- 
ested to know that the producer, Colin 
Graham—well-known in opera circles 
devised the whole of the lighting plot for 
this sound and light spectacle before 
the symbolical stage setting was even 
built. To be able to picture such 
complicated lighting sequences “in the 
mind's was, I thought, a real 
achievement, and it made we wonder 
whether the lighting artists we all talk 
about could sometimes be recruited from 
the world of entertainment. 


eye 


The Light We Live By 


Whether we are lighting engineers or 
lighting artists, our efforts are devoted 
in the long run to the benefit of the 
general public, and it is to them that I 
must now turn. In what sort of lighting 
scene did people pass their time in 1959? 

In home lighting we are certainly seeing 
changes, but some are unfortunate and 
some are involuntary. The general public 
has more equipment to choose from than 
ever before, and during this last year 
even the humble incandescent lamp has 
become a cheaper commodity. Whether 
these reductions in price, made by most 
of the leading manufacturers, have yet 
had much impact on the public is a 
little doubtful. The modern electric lamp 
is in any case a good buy, particularly 
if it is made to high standards. Further- 
more, it is a necessity purchased only 
now and then, and in days when we have 
“never had it so good” the price of such 
a necessity does not matter a great deal 
to most people The immediate avail- 
ability of the lamp when it is wanted 
is probably the most important factor in 
hence the growing signs of a 
change in the marketing methods for 
electric lamps. We are also seeing smaller 
bulbs, and bulbs of different shape, but 
the industry discovered a few years ago, 
when the “pink” lamps were launched, 
that it is difficult to make the incan- 
descent lamp an exciting article. Unless, 
of course, you make it last twice as long. 
This is some interest as 
all domestic users seem to be quite con- 
vinced that each lamp that fails in their 
only put in a few weeks 
ago”. The 2,000 hour lamp, though not 
a 1959 phenomenon, achieved quite a lot 
of publicity towards the end of the year, 
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LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


1, “Ellipse” suspended fitting by Merchant 
Adventurers, 2, “Chelsea” wall bracket by 
Atlas. 3, Table lamp by Hailwood & Ack- 
royd. 4, “Fiesta” floor standard by AEI. 
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and whilst its advocates were trying to 
excite the public through press and TV, 
others were calmly pointing out that this 
sort of thing could be done—and at a 
lower price—merely by under-running a 
coiled-coil lamp, and that the good old 
1,000 hour lamp of BSI61 was still a 
more economic proposition than under- 
run lamps unless electricity is very cheap 
or labour costs in lamp replacement very 
high. This is an entertaining controversy 
which contains interesting technical and 
Did I say that 
the humble incandescent lamp couldn't 
be exciting? 


sociological overtones. 


Domestic lighting fittings for use with 
lamp vary from the 
elegant to the horrible and an interesting 
exhibition of the more acceptable types 
was staged by the Council of Industrial 
Design at the Design Centre during Octo- 
This little exhibition 
showed that glass is coming right back 
into its own as a lighting medium for this 
type of fitting, and English glass is be- 
coming something of a rival to Conti- 
netal glass both in quality and design, 
though there is still a long way to go. 
Quite a variety of English glass is used 
in the Atlas “Chelsea” range in which 
the “edge lighting” principle has been 
used to pipe light from a 
source through glasses of various shapes 
and textures—something of a new idea 
which will undoubtedly appeal to those 
people who consider that lighting should 
contain an element of stimulation. 

It is well-known that the two light- 
ing products amongst the — sixteen 
“Design of the Year” Awards were fit- 
tings that are of interest in domestic 
lighting, Paul Boissevain’s “Ellipse” fit- 
ing designed for Merchant Adventurers, 
and the Atlas fluorescent “Kitchenlight” 
designed by John and Sylvia Reid. 


the incandescent 


ber and November. 


concealed 


A few years ago the domestic lighting 


field was in a State because the 
fluorescent tube had made little impres- 
sion in the home and development in in- 
fittings had almost halted. 
Fluorescent lighting is still making only 
slow progress but the manufacturers of 
fittings for incandescent lamps seem to 
have had a new lease of life and there 
is now a lot of lighting equipment avail- 
able to the man who wants to brighten 
up his home. The main problem nowa- 
days is the positioning of lighting units 
and in making electricity available at the 
right points. This is really two problems 
in one; firstly, the cost of electrical in- 
Stallation work is usually higher than 
the householder would find acceptable, 
and secondly, the average electrical con- 
tractor is not very good at giving light- 
ing advice. The householder who is both 
brave and resourceful can, however, 
adopt the “do it yourself” principle, and 
fluorescent packs and other outfits make 
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5, Sodium lighting at Twickenham; 


height of 35 ft. 


this a possibility. It is even reported that 
there is a “do it yourself” luminous ceil- 
ing. 

The lighting men who have most con- 
tact with the general public are those on 
the staff of the Electricity Boards and 
it is cheering to know that, largely 
through British Lighting Council design 
courses, knowledge of lighting principles 
and practice is being amongst 
Board When the consumer goes 
to pay his bill, however, he or she rarely 
sees an effective display of lighting equip 
ment for sale, though it 1s encouraging 
to see that the basic lighting of Elec- 
tricity Service Centres is generally im- 
proving. Surely 


spread 
staffs. 


this is the place where 
the public should be constantly reminded 
both by example and by precept that 
good lighting is a good thing? 


200-watt 


lamps in “Amberline” lanterns at a 


The Light We Move By 

That ubiquitous character “the man 
in the street” is possibly more conscious 
of lighting when he is in the street than 
when he is in his own home. Certainly 
he becomes more critical when he is in 
the street, for we are still plagued with 
complaints about poor colour-rendering 
and with conflicting views about the ap 
pearance ol lighting equipment, 
often no doubt, from people who have 
not given a thought to their own domes- 
tic lighting for years. 

When Gordon Penny wrote “Random 
Review” 
in lamp efficiencies and said “one almost 
begins to hope for the lamp makers’ 
equivalent to the four-minute mile—100 
lumens per watt’, and the event of the 
year in street lighting was undoubtedly 


Street 


of 1956, he referred to increase 


Four of the new lanterns for high output sodium lamps; 6, AEI “Amberline”; 7, Siemens 
Ediswan “Osprey”; 8, Siemens Ediswan “Oline”; 9, Eleco “Golden Ray 280.” 





10, Cold cathode lighting at 
the National Physical Lab- 
oratory’s ship testing tank 
at Feltham. (GEC photo). 


11, “Holoflux” fluorescent 
lighting in the dining saloon 
of the Machaon. (Holophane 
Ltd.) 


12, Lighting of the British 
Railways sidings at Crewe 
from 150 ft. towers. (AEI 
photo). 


LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


the arrival of AEI at the tape with the 
treasured record in their grasp. Their 
new 200-watt sodium lamp has an arc 
tube of crescent-shaped section which 
alternates from side to side along its 
length. The increased efficiency (100 
lumens per watt initially and 92 lumens 
per watt through life) is partly due to the 
restriction of sodium migration, the 
sodium tending to cling inside the bends 
in the horns of the crescent. Its output 
is to some extent directional being greater 
sideways than downwards. 

This new lamp has started us all think- 
ing afresh about mounting heights and 
spacings—and, of course, Codes of Prac- 
tice; and will no doubt affect the work 
on the revision of the British Code. 
Philips are also claiming increases in 
the efficiency of their integral lamps, 
which bring the 140-watt version into the 
100 lumens per watt class, and both they 
and the GEC are demonstrating new 200- 
watt lamps. 

Naturally, we are all interested to see 
what kind of lanterns will be designed 
to use this new source, and already we 
have four lanterns—the AEI’s own “Am- 
berline”, the Siemens Ediswan “Osprey” 
and “Oline” and Eleco’s “Golden Ray 
280". From the point of view of daylight 
appearance, only the “Osprey” seems to 
me to be at all pretty, and this is a re- 
flector lantern with a directional intensity 
ratio nearly twice as high as that of the 
“Amberline”. Is this then once again 
the usual dilemma for the lantern 
designer, either good appearance or good 
performance, but not both? 

All this excitement about sodium 
lamps, just when interest in the colour- 
corrected mercury lamp was mounting, 
creates a very interesting situation and 
| am prompted to ask whether colour- 
rendering in street lighting matters all 
that much. When we see other pedes- 
trians under sodium lighting we are, of 
course, conscious of quite serious colour 
distortion, but the public seem to have 
got used to this over the years. Also, 
many shopkeepers have now raised the 
lighting levels in their windows, so their 
earlier complaints are not now so justi- 
fiable. The general feeling is that the 
lower brightness of the sodium lamp is 
still its greatest asset, and I think also 
that the public have always tended to 
prefer its colour appearance to that of 
the mercury lamp; after all, it is an 
accepted psychoijogical fact that at the 
low levels of illumination obtaining in 
street lighting the red end of the spec- 
trum is more cheering and comforting 
than the blue end of the spectrum. 

This sodium versus colour-corrected 
mercury question is a debatable one, and 
this is reflected in the Interim Report 
of the Consultative Committee on the 
Lighting of Traffic Routes within the 
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London Conurbation (if you're still with 
me). When, however, the demand is for 
both a higher level of illumination and 
good colour-rendering, as in shopping 
streets and town centres, then the colour- 
corrected mercury lamp seems to be of 
great interest. Nevertheless, I still feel 
that the brightness of this lamp needs 
careful control, and this is certainly 
achieved in the Atlas Alpha III lantern 
which, incidentally, was used in the much 
quoted Norwich experiment, where a 
joint operation paid attention to the total 
appearance of Magdalen Street—shop 
fronts, signs, street furniture, the lot. 
There has been a growing interest in 
the . e of aluminium for street lighting 
columns and the Aluminium Develop- 
ment Association offered prizes for the 
best column designs. The first prize went 
to Mr. J. Howe, a design consultant to 
AEI, for two columns, one for Group A 
and one for Group B roads, each column 
having a tapered triangular cross-section. 
It is also worth noting that the second 
and third prizes both went to students; 
an encouraging sign. It is good that there 
is such an interest in the appearance of 
street lighting equipment, but my own 
regret is that we still do not see in this 
country many examples of the whip-lash 
column seen on the Continent, though 
the “Adastra Arc” is a very good attempt. 
These particular notes are written on 
a day when I have just read of the first 
fatal accidents on the London-Birming- 
ham motorway. Already we are hearing 
demands for the lighting of these speed 
tracks and it is interesting that the 
designer of M1 has gone on record as 
saying that he hopes the time will come 
when continuous illumination of all our 
motorways will be provided. In the mean- 
time, however, it is nice to be able to 
report improvements in the design of 
road signs and to comment favourably 
on the reflecting ones, of which Franco, 
in particular, can be justifiably proud. 
Road travel is not the only means of 
transport, however, which calls upon the 
resources of the lighting industry. In 
fact, if you begin to think about it and 
keep your eyes open, it is surprising how 
many lighting applications can be found 
amongst the various means of transport. 
For instance, AEI have successfully tried 
out their 2 kW xenon lamp at the Dun- 
geness lighthouse, whilst the GEC have 
provided an impressive lighting installa- 
tion for a ship testing tank using lines 
of cold-cathode tubing 120 ft. long. Also, 
a recent installation of the Atlas “white 
minus amber” lighting system has been 
designed for the Port of London Autho- 
rity’s new operation centre at Gravesend. 
Here the problem is to provide, at times 
of radar control, illumination suitable for 
reading radar screens and the system 
associates “radar red” and “radar blue” 


fluorescent tubes on dimming circuits. 
When full white light is allowable addi- 
tional gold tubes are “faded in”. 

Whilst concerned with seafaring activi- 
ties we could take a look at the lighting 
of ships themselves and admire Holo- 
phane’s success with their “Holoflux” 
range which employs plastic diffusers 
having a pattern of conical prisms pro- 
viding high efficiency with low bright- 
ness. These fittings accommodate either 
two or four 2 ft. fluorescent tubes in re- 
cessed fittings on DC, and I am able to 
show a photograph of the dining salooa 
on the “Machaon” using these “Holo- 
flux”’ fittings. 

Transport is now beginning to benefit 
from the operation of the transistor, as 
both GEC and Philips report on the use 
of transistor-operated fluorescent lighting 
in trains, aircraft and buses. I am sure 
the general public would welcome real 
improvement in reading facilities whilst 
they are travelling, but I am not sure 
that a high level of general lighting is 
always the answer, particularly on long 
train journeys. Though the fluorescent 
tube might provide the basic lighting, 
could not a place be found for supple- 
mentary local lighting, preferably under 
the control of the passenger as in air- 
craft? The railway engineer is also get- 
ting much more concerned about out- 
side lighting and the elaborate system 
devised by AEI for the lighting of the 
Crewe sidings is only one example ot 
quite a lot of recent work in this field. 

Light sources used in aircraft and on 
airfields are many and varied and this 
has opened up a wide sphere of activi- 
ties for the lighting industry. The event 
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of the year in this connection was prob- 
ably the demonstration at Farnborough 
of the Visual Glide Path Indicator, based 
upon the work of Calvert and Sparke. 

So travellers in the air, on the sea and 
on the land all benefit from the work 
of the lighting men—and even travellers 
under the ground, for we have examples 
of tunnel and subway lighting that are 
of some interest, particularly the Mer- 
sey Tunnel where Philips’ 15-watt 18 in. 
fluorescent tubes have now been substi- 
tuted for the original incandescent lamps 
with a dramatic increase in visibility. 
Another example from the same part of 
the world is the Lostock Sub-way on the 
Stretford-Eccles By-Pass which uses the 
new Wardle fluorescent bulkhead fitting, 
housing two or three 12-in. fluorescent 
tubes behind either a reeded glass or 
“Perspex” diffuser. 


The Light We Work By 

During 1959 I have spent a number 
of evenings, in company with colleagues 
from various quarters, making luminance 
surveys, usually on industrial or commer- 
cial premises. This has been a salutary 
experience, for in the first place it has 
made me realise how long one can be 
employed in lighting engineering with 
only rare excursions into the systematic 
examination of the end-product, the 
lighting installation. Secondly, it em- 
phasised once again what terrible results 
can be obtained when perfectly good 
equipment is used in the wrong way. Not 
that all the installations were as bad as 
that, but some which had looked good 
on paper turned out to be rather 


13, “Modulume” lighting with deep acoustic cell ceiling for W. H. Smith & Sons Ltd. at 
Strand House. (Crompton Parkinson photo). 





mediocre whilst a few “run of the mill” 
jobs turned out to be surprisingly satis- 
factory. Here we are up against the im- 
ponderables of lighting, for if we critcally 
examine the work of lighting engineers 
ind installation contractors we often find 
effects which are difficult to explain in 
simple technical terms 
In spite of all this, however, we still 
n for foot-candles and not foot-lam 
ind although there is now much 
nphasis on quality in lighting we are 
the Mecca of the completely 
inned scene. I, for one, have never 
convinced that this was an attain- 
but I feel that it would be 
possible to set up “danger signals” to 
igainst those major errors which 
in lighting of poor quality. In set- 
ting however, there 
is always the possibility that we may play 
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guard 
result 
ip danger signals, 
For instance if we are so deter- 
mined to that we finally 
eliminate brightness altogether then we 
remarkable dullness even 
illumination level. This is 
my ibout the GEC’s 
special range of fittings launched under 
the title “Comfort in Lighting.” By clever 
design of reflectors and louvres they 
have ensured careful control of glare but 
it is just possible that a factory or office 
interior might appear a little uninterest- 
ing when this equipment is used. Perhaps 
I am led towards this thought because 
the only “Comfort in Lighting” installa- 
tion I have yet seen is in a self-service 
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14, Cold cathode lighting at Belvedere Generating 


Station. 


(Falk. Stadelmann photo). 


15, Turbine reom of Fulham Power Station. Benjamin 400- 


watt MBF high bay 
mounting height. 


store where we are used to “a nice bright 
light”. Having said this, however, I must 
agree that glare is one of the major ills 
of a lighting installation and these GEC 
fittings are an important step in the right 
direction. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
GEC have produced a very nice publi- 
cation about these fittings, quoting co- 
efficients of utilisation. Benjamin, too, 
have published similar data in their very 
comprehensive general catalogue issued 
during the year, and one is tempted to 
ask exactly how all these coefficients 
have been arrived at. Many of us will 
recall a vigorous discussion held early 
in the year in which the relative merits 
of Harrison-Anderson and Jones-Neidhart 
were very fully debated, and the result 
seemed to me to be an honourable draw. 
No doubt the Technical Committee of 
the IES will return to this subject in 
the hope of achieving uniformity through- 
out the industry. 

We are now told, particularly by Pro- 
fessor Blackwell, that many visual tasks 
in industry and commerce require very 
high levels of illumination and unless 
one that the extra light will 
often come from localised sources (not a 
bad guess, I should think) we would be 
very interested in any increase in lamp 
efficiency similar to the increase in 
efficiency of the sodium lamp. Unfortun- 
ately, 1959 has been a frugal year in this 
respect, for whilst lamp manufacturers 
have continued the “one lumen per watt” 
leap-frog there is no evidence that users 
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reflectors in groups of three at 58 ft. 


of light are very much impressed by these 
marginal differences. 

On the matter of lamp output, how- 
ever, as distinct from lamp efficiency, 
several firms have continued their patient 
and hopeful work towards fluorescent 
tubes of high power. Various methods 
have been successfully adopted to pro- 
vide the “cool spot” in the tube which 
is sO necessary to give conditions ‘n 
which increased power dissipation will 
produce more lumens. Not all the prob- 
lems of electrode design and phosphor 
performance have yet been solved, how- 
ever, and the life and lumen mainten- 
ance of these tubes fall short of those 
of standard tubes. The history of lamp 
progress teaches us that these problems 
will be overcome, but even then these 
high power tubes are likely to be used 
mainly where lumens per foot run are 
of real importance. For display lighting, 
both indoor and outdoor, there would 
undoubtedly be a useful future for the 
high output lamp particularly one with 
an internal reflector. Of course, if we get 
increased illumination levels and cheaper 
electricity, then source efficiency may not 
be quite so important and we may see 
the high power lamp used for general 
lighting. 

Whilst writing of fluorescent tubes it 
is worth commenting that the bi-pin cap 
seems to be establishing itself very firmly 
in the British lighting industry for the 
bayonet cap is dying whilst the RDC cap 
is not commending itself to many manu- 
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facturers, despite the contention of 
the part of its supporters that the RDC 
cap is more robust and that the central 
moulded spigot provides a positive sup- 
port for the tube. 

Most manufacturers are now offering 
a “universal start” tube for all general 
purposes which is designed to operate 
successfully with any approved circuit; 
some favour silicon coating and others 
favour the metal strip, but one manu- 
facturer has now come forward with 
tube that has both. Whether braces and 
belt are really necessary can only be 
proved by experience. 

Control gear for fluorescent fittings 
has never been a subject about which I 
have been able to get very excited but 
during 1959 several companies have in 
troduced polyester or “Permaset” geai 
into their better class fluorescent fittings, 
whilst Ekco have also reported on chokes 
now available with cut-outs which dis- 
connect the component if and when its 
temperature becomes too high. Whilst 
thinking about such catastrophic circum- 
stances it is pleasing to be able to report 
that capacitor performance is generally 
improving, though I occasionally hear 
a heart-felt cry from amongst lighting 
fittings people for a capacitor manufac- 
turer who will give them an uncondi- 
tional guarantee. 

Further ranges of industrial and com- 
mercial fluorescent fittings have beer 
developed during the year—the Benjamin 
“Taskmaster”, the AEI “Series 2”, the 
Crossland “Highlight”, and the Cromp- 
ton “Pacemaker”. These families of fit- 
tings all have their selling points, but by 
this time the families are growing so like 
one another that one begins to suspect 
some cross-breeding. Ekco have added a 
useful device to their Essex Range—a 
plug and socket arrangement for the 
mains cable—an idea that had already 
been found useful in the early days of the 
flourescent era and which many of us 
seem to have overlooked in subsequent 
years. 

Hand in hand with Atlas, Ekco have 
also produced another version of the 
Popular Pack in which the main feature 
is the reduction in cross-section due to 
the employment of a slim choke. These 


less expensive fittings are now also de- 
veloped in ranges, and the attachment 
which seems to have attracted most in- 
terest in the case of the Super Slim Popu- 


lar Pack is an extruded “Diakon’ 
diffuser. This development in the extru- 
sion of “Diakon” polymer, carried out 
in association with ICI, has given fittings 
designers a new material to work with. 
I hear also of a further ICI development 
coming along in the introduction of poly- 
propylene as an injection moulding and 
extrusion material. Polypropylene stands 
up to considerably higher temperatures 


16, Unusual arrangement of fluorescent 
lighting to take advantage of a north-light 
roof structure at Ardath Tobacco Company. 
(Atlas photo). 


17, Localised fluorescent lighting for the 
assembly of stereophonic pick-ups. (Cromp- 
ton Parkinson photo). 


18, Composing room of Odhams (Watford) 
Lid. lit by 8 ft. fluorescent batten fittings, 
cut-off being provided by deep beam. (GEC 
photo). 











19 Banking Hall of the National Provin- 
cial Bank at Portsmouth. (GEC photo). 


20, Integrated lighting ceiling/partition sys- 
tem at Thorn House. (Atlas photo). 


BRelow, two board rooms; 21, with incan- 
descent lighting. 22, with fluorescent light- 
ing. (Troughton & Young photos). 


than the plastics we all know and it 
will be interesting to see whether over 
the next few years tt becomes one ol 
the major plastics of the world. 

The tendency towards higher levels of 
illumination has encouraged the continua- 
tion of several trends such as the growing 
employment of the 8ft. fluorescent tube, 
the use of trunking systems, and the 
adoption of in-built lighting in modular 
form. Luminous ceilings are also making 
some progress, but any keen observer 
of lighting can see very untidy examples 
which do no good to the reputation of 
those who design and instal luminous 
ceilings properly. The cleaning of much 
in-built lighting is apparently done in a 
very haphazard way and one Oxford 
Street store which has only recently been 
opened already demonstrates how dirty 
a diffuser can get. A very impressive 
example of the use of modular lighting 
has been achieved by Crompton’s for W. 
H. Smith & Sons at Strand House in 
London where in association with T.H.M. 
Partners they have designed an unusual 
combination of a deep acoustic cell ceil- 
ing with their “Modulume” lighting 
equipment. 

Some years ago I was delighted to dis- 
cover a textile factory installation with 
a remarkably effective piece of shielding. 
all the fittings being appropriately posi- 
tioned within the structure of a north 
light roof. The GEC have taken the 
opportunity of doing a similar thing in 
the composing room of Odhams (Wat- 
ford) Limited where beams 4 ft. 6 in. 
deep have been used to provide cut- 
off for a lighting system comprising 
as many as 350 8 ft. fluorescent batten 
fittings ceiling-mounted across the centre 
of each bay. The ceiling and beams are 
painted white and this gives virtually 4 
uniform ceiling brightness throughout 
the room 


LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


Although the fluorescent tube continues 
to make great strides in both industrial 
and commercial lighting, the colour- 
corrected mercury lamp is, as expected, 
now being applied for high bay lighting 
and I was interested to see the fitting 
developed by Falks specially for use with 
this lamp. At the same time Falks can 
look with pride on a cold-cathode in- 
stallation for high bay lighting at Bel- 
vedere generating station. Since we have 
already seen examples of hot cathode 
fluorescent tubes used in high bay in- 
stallations it would appear that the 
colour-corrected mercury lamp has not 
yet won this battle. At Fulham power 
station the turbine room has been lit by 
400-watt colour-corrected mercury lamps 
in Benjamin high bay reflectors arranged 
in groups of three at a height of 58 ft. 
The very high output of the 1,000-watt 
colour-corrected lamp is of course very 
useful in some installations such as in the 
machine shop at Fords where Simplex 
have provided the fittings which are 
mounted 30 ft. above the floor and give 
an illumination of 25 foot-candles. 

In the lighting of commercial build- 
ings it is pleasing to be able to report 
more and more examples of real co- 
operation between architects and lighting 
engineers and | show an illustration of 
the National Provincial Bank at Ports- 
mouth where the bank’s own architects 
have co-operated with the GEC in an 
impressive installation. The decorative 
“drop” ceiling of glass and 
plaster is spanned by three 66 ft. lines 
of 2 ft. square modules lighted by § ft. 
and 3 ft. daylight tubes arranged in two 
banks. The rear portion of the ceiling 
comprises a laylight which is crossed 
by the three lines of modules and during 
daytime the rear section of the lighting 
system can be switched off to provide an 
even combination of natural and arti- 
ficial light. A further example of success- 
ful integration is the combined lighting- 
ceiling-partition system devised by Basil 
Spence and Atlas for Thorn House. 
Troughton & Young had the interesting 
experience of being asked to light two 
very similar board rooms at about the 
same time, but in each case the client 
knew what he wanted; in one case in- 
candescent and in the other fluorescent. 
I am able to show pictures of the results; 
which would you choose? 


Selling Light 
Selling 

Any review of progress in the selling 
of light in 1959 should obviously start 
with the Britsh Lighting Council's new 
headquarters and particularly with their 
shop lighting campaign which started 
during the year. Perhaps we have not yet 
seen any very dramatic and widespread 
increases in shop window lighting but | 


acoustic 


And Lighting For 





have a general sort of feeling that pro- 
gress is being made. In particular I liked 


the BLC Handbook which I think ts an 
excellent publication and I only hope 
that it gets a wide and effective distri- 


bution even though a charge is to be 
made for it. On display lighting we in the 
lighting industry require co-operation 
from others, and whilst the large depart 
mental stores might have lighting special- 
ists (or seek specialist advice), the light- 
ing of the small shop is likely still to 
remain in the hands of the local con 
tractor. Gordon Penny said in 1955 that 
the education of the electrical contractor 
in the basic principles of shop lighting 
was an urgent necessity, and that remains 
true today. And even when a really 
flexible lighting installation has been pro- 
vided we can't always be sure that it ts 
going to be used to full effect; perhaps 
the lighting industry may need to organ- 
ise some instruction for display people 
before we get the full benefit out of this 
kind of lighting. I would not like to 
suggest, however, that the lighting in 
dustry itself knows all the answers on 
shop window lighting. The windows lit 
by various manufacturers for the ASEI 
Exhibition were extremely disappointing 
Are we still looking in vain for the 
“lighting artist”? If so, then we must try 
to make do with the common engineer 
who, after all, is not always so common 
that he cannot be encouraged to use his 
imagination a little. 

Whilst dealing with this theme of “put 
ting one’s own house in order” several 
organisations have had a good oppor 
tunity of doing this during the year. 
Firstly, BLC have established themselves 
at Brettenham House with a number of 
interesting demonstrations and also with 
one particularly effective piece of light- 
ing which caught my They have 
an ugly emergency exit with 
hanging curtain of closely-spaced lava 
tory chains, lit from the top by a con- 
cealed fluorescent tube—-and the effect is 
quite distinctive. I hope the BLC stafl 
will believe that I also admire some of 
the other lighting at Brettenham House, 
but I thought this essay in artistry and 
ingenuity worth special mention 
Besides, who knows, there might be a 


eye. 


covered 


was 


23, “Lightline” fluorescent fitting for the 


lighting of vertical surfaces. (Merchant Ad- 
venturers photo). 
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24, Saxone shoe shop, Kilmarnock. Philips’ fluorescent 


and incandescent lamps on gearless circuit. 


good future in the lighting of lavatory 
chains! 

John and Sylvia Reid were engaged to 
design lighting showrooms 
which were opened in London during the 
year; the first, for Rotaflex, is a small 
but effective display in Conduit Street, 
and the other, in Thorn House, is a 
lavish affair for Atlas Lighting. It 1s pet 
haps unfortunate that this showroom 1s 


two new 


the best daylighted showroom in. the 
country, but the ingenious venetian blinds 
everywhere can 


which 


which are used almost 


provide that darkness 
is always so promote the 
interests of the lighting industry. I won- 
der, though, what Atlas thought of Derek 

made in an archi- 
that they been 


degree ol 


necessary to 


Phillips’ allegation 


tectural journal had 


guilty of crude commercialism in carry- 
ing their showroom into their own offices 
“each floor a lighting sales 
Stevens of Atlas has 

Thorn House, design 


and making 
Richard 


busy in 


man”? 
also been 
ing an ingenious method of lighting a 14 
storey staircase by means of one lamp 
and a number of reflecting rings. He also 
designed the lighting of the foyer, which 


was described in one musical journal as 


“Frozen Music’. Certainly it seems to 
attract the attention of many theatre 
goers-——or is it merely that Thorn House 


is so conveniently situated for those 
theatre patrons who like a change of 
thought in the interval? 

During the year AEI Lamp and Light- 
ing Company have also moved into new 


headquarters, in Leicester, and naturally 





taking their own 
interested 


have been 
was particularly 


they too 


medicine. I 


n a general office area where trunking 
supports both standard seagull type fit- 


tings and a series of deep baffles. Special 


louvre units are suspended below each 
fitting and supported by the deep baffles 
it each end. Some of these louvre units 
ire equipped with translucent polystyrene 
a diagonal design. 
The lighting system is with 
both heat and sound control ; heating ts 


obtained by hot water pipes suspended 


sections or louvres of 


associated 


the ceiling, and it is claimed that 
1 devoted to lighting equipment 
passage of radiant 


behind 
the are 
does not impede the 
heating or the sound absorption quality 
of the ceiling. 

In display lighting 
during the year a 


generally we have 
f 


continuation of 
than any major 


seen 
established trends rather 


new developments. I have already re- 


ferred to the nice 


bright light” in self-service stores and the 


preference for a 


like, and this preference seems to have 
to nearly all the new super 
that have sprung up in such 
ibundance. Illumination levels in these 
supermarkets are justifiably high as they 
make for quick and easy recognition of 
merchandise and at the same time pro- 


mote a sense of spaciousness and clean 


extended 
markets 


liness. In other shops we see a continua- 
tion of the “mixed” installation which 
provides basic general lighting together 
with supplementary lighting to empha- 
sise the merchandise displayed. A typical 
installation with some rather unusual 


features is the Saxone shoe shop in Kil- 
marnock where Philips’ fluorescent and 
incandescent lamps work together on a 
gearless circuit, and the suspended grid 
lower the apparent ceiling 
at the same time house the 
and display 


serves to 
height and 
lighting for the 
shelves. 

Luminous ceilings are being used to 
some extent but they rarely cover the 
whole of an interior and apparently we 
are now learning that omni-directional 
light is just about the worst lighting for 
display purposes. A GEC installation for 
a motor-car showroom in Birmingham 
shows how a luminous ceiling has been 
used quite effectively over a restricted 
area, but supplemented by other sources 
and some wall lighting to complete the 
picture. Incidentally, the luminous ceil- 
ing in this installation is below a glazed 
roof light which provides the area with 
natural light during the day; the reflector 
tubes which are housed above the plastic 
give an illumination of about 40 foot- 
candles by night. 

The lighting of vertical surfaces brings 
me quite easily to two other develop- 
ments which I feel are worthy of note. 
I like very much the Merchant Adven- 
turers “Lightline” fitting which shows 
that the rather awkward job of reflecting 
fluorescent light on to a wall can be done 
with grace and elegance. Secondly, 
Siemens Ediswan have used a vertical 
area to demonstrate for the first time 
their “ Vitalite”’ idea in which the in- 
tensity and colour of fluorescent light- 


counter 
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25, Luminous ceiling with supplementary 
lighting, in a motor showroom. (GEC photo). 


ing can be varied by a revolving alu- 
minium reflector mounted on bearings at 
each end of the fitting and turned slowly 
by means of a self-starting synchronous 
motor; this, of course, alters the distri- 
bution of light in various directions and 
if applied to two or more tubes can 
be a means of producing colour-change 
lighting. This is an interesting device for 
display areas as an alternative to colour- 
change lighting by means of dimming 
circuits (say with thyratron valves) and 
may interest those people who main- 
tain that even working areas should be 
given relief from monotonously 
held illumination levels; after all, if the 
Americans have their way, we might be 
glad of a rest from 700 foot-candles now 
and then. 

When we come to the more conven- 
tional equipment for display lighting we 
find a continued trend towards low volt- 
age sources and I think that amongst 
others, Falk Stadelmann have produced 
a nice range of equipment both for white 
and coloured lighting in their “Parabeme’ 
and “Colorbeme”™ fittings (the spelling i: 
the manufacturer's, not mine). These low 
voltage sources are becoming more and 
more common in shop windows to sup- 
plement the basic lighting provided by 
fluorescent tubes. Incidentally, I feel that 
not enough users have taken advantage 
of the reflector fluorescent tube for win- 
dow lighting which is almost always 
directional by nature. In fact, although 
we see some nicely lit displays there is 
still a long way to go in this field. Quite 
recently one large store on the Strand 
gave itself a face lift but its window 
lighting, for merchandise of many kinds, 
is provided entirely by daylight fluores- 
cent tubes. Whilst on the Strand, how- 
ever, | musi compliment Peter Robinson's 
on the external appearance of their new 
building by night. In the absence of 
much impressive floodlighting in Lon- 
don it is nice to think that our com- 
mercial houses will help to brighten up 
the place, if only at Christmas.  Sel- 
fridges gave us something of a surprise 
this Christmas, not only by bringing the 
festive forward to mid-October, 
but also by using 700 Rotaflex fittings 
in their outdoor display. The Rotaflex 
people are to be congratulated on a suc- 
cessful marketing operation; we have seen 
these fittings in such _ contrasting 
thoroughfares as Blackpool promenade 
and Princes ‘Street, Edinburgh, but it 
was something of a shock to see them 
suspended from Christmas trees in Ox- 
ford Street. 

Before I leave this subject of lighting 


some 


season 
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or selling I must go back to the diffi- 
culty a vendor has in trying to make 
foodstuffs look attractive under fluores- 
cent lighting. Many attempts have been 
made to solve this problem and two firms 
have had further shots at it in 1959. 
Philips have produced what they are now 
calling their “Colour 32”, a double- 
coated de-luxe warm white tube, whilst 
Atlas and Ekco have launched “de-luxe 
natural”. (My own suggestion for this 
was “supernatural” but this was 
turned down out of hand—it’s a 
appointing life, isn’t it). Both these 
tubes have a greater red content (but, 
of course, a lower efficiency) and food- 
stulls certainly more appetising 
under their light. In the case of the de 
luxe natural tube, however, there is an 
unusual effect since the tube’s colour ap- 
pearance is quite cool and when used ‘n 
high intensity installations it seems to 
promote that feeling of purity and 
cleanliness which one likes to associate 
with the selling of food. 

Incidentally, those housewives who 
select their meat purchases with a really 
critical eye may (or may not) like to be 
told that under the new Slaughterhouses 
(Hygiene) Regulations all meat inspec- 
tion must be carried out with an illu- 
mination level of at least 50 foot-candles: 
a comforting thought, though rather a 
gruesome one. 


tube 
dis- 


seem 


Lighting For Pleasure 


So far Il have been reviewing lighting 
that helps us to do a job of work or 
helps us to sell, but there are of course 
further important uses of lighting. Light- 
ing can help us to enjoy our pleasures, 
and can even be a pleasure in itself. 

Almost every known form of enter- 
tainment depends to some extent on the 
artificial light. We see it used 
perhaps most effectively in the theatre, 
and I am glad to be able to reproduce 
a photograph of one of the scenes from 
The Sadlers Wells production of “The 
Flying Dutchman” for which Strand 
Electric can claim great credit. 

“Son et Lumiere” has not been com- 
pletely absent from the scene for there 
was a small event at Henley-on-Thames 
which enjoyed six nights of immaculate 
weather. The London Planetarium can, 
also, I suppose, be described as a link 
of “son” with “lumiere” and here there 
is quite an elaborate Atlas dimming 
system using thyratron valve circuits. 

Those of you who are interested in 
sport will appreciate that your pleasure 
is dependent to some extent upon light- 
ing. When you check your coupon on 
Saturday afternoon (there’s a_ visual 
task!), the words “‘late kick-off” indicate 
that yet another ground has taken to 
floodlighting. But there is not only an in- 
crease in the number of grounds flood- 
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26, A chandelier with Quitman glass. 

27, Chandelier for the Guildhall. Designed 
by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott and made by the 
GEC 

28, Modern chandelier for the Hampshire 
County Council offices by George Forrest. 


29, Christmas chandeliers in Regent Street. 


lit but also in the height of the towers; 
this makes me wonder whether the Royal 
Fine Arts Commission, having been 
troubled in spirit about street-lighting 
columns and electricity pylons, will turn 
their attention to these towers. A profes- 
sional football ground, at least when it 
is seen from the outside, is not usually 
a pretty sight, but these grounds are often 
Situated in suburban where the 
addition of monstrous towers can do no- 
thing to increase visual enjoyment. In any 
case are the technical people really sure 
that all this is necessary—must be go up 
to 200 ft. in order to put lumens on to a 
football pitch? I know that the GEC 
have been able to design some more 
modest installations using horizon lamps 


areas 


height of only 40 ft. but these 
installations have, I think, been for 
the less important grounds. Could not 
our experts examine once again the 
problem of lighting the really big 
grounds without making them any more 
ugly than they really need be? 

Recalling once again the glories of 
last summer, I wonder why we do not 
see a big extension in floodlit tennis out 
of doors. There must have been many 
evenings in the spring and autumn when 
tennis enthusiasts regretted that “bad light 
stopped play”, and it seems to me that 
a reasonably efficient floodlighting in- 
Stallation for a tennis court need not cost 
a great deal. After all, the lighting prob- 
lems are solved when tennis and badmin- 


at a 





», A scene from “The Fiying Dutchman” 
at Sadiers Wells. (Strand Electric photo). 


ton are played indoors. I was interested 
to see a cold-cathode installation for the 
lighting of a badminton court designed 
by Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, and 
installed by Major Equipment where the 
blend quite naturally with the 
Structural features. 

I wish I could report that there has 
been a significant expansion in outdoor 
floodlighting during the IES Jubilee Year. 
1 know that in London in particular, it 
which discussed in 
1 am afraid that the 
final results were very disappointing, in 
quantity if not in quality. In an attempt 
to encourage greater interest, the British 
Travel and Holidays Association assisted 
the vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields to 
floodlight his church with the co-opera- 
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various circles, but 


41, Cold cathode fluorescent lighting in a 
badminton court. (Major Equipment photo). 
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32, Royal 


photo). 
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Albert Bridge at Saltash. (GEC 


tion of Atlas. The the church 
was dramatically lit by low voltage flood 
lights situated on the roof of the National 
and fluorescent lighting, includ 
ing some colour, was used to light the 


the church. Whilst the 


spire ol 


Gallery 


remainder of 


photograph on page 4 shows not only 


but also 


and 


St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
lighting in 


quite 


i variety of around 


Trafalgar Square, | am afraid this ts 
not typical either of London as a whole 
or of any of our major cities and we are 
still put to shame by many continental 
countries. In fact, so far as floodlighting 
is concerned, you would think that we 
had not yet recovered from the blackout. 
| feel we have a long way to go before 
we can develop enough pride in our civic 
buildings and ancient monuments t 
create new opportunities for floodlight- 
ing. 

Away from London there were a num- 
ber of installations which come to mind, 
Castle was lit for 
the opening of the new bridge, there at 
the beginning of the year, and a very 
e‘Tective made of lighting the 
Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash for the 
Brunel Centenary. It is perhaps under- 
standable that the most 
tive outdoor lighting is done for com- 
mercial and a few of the new 
office buildings in London look very well 
by night. Unfortunately, these are not 
subjects that lend themselves to the really 
dramatic treatment which appeals to me 
personally. At the time of writing the 
floodlighting of the tower of Liverpool 
Cathedral has just been switched on: the 
project having been carried out by that 
ictive local organisation the Merseyside 
Electric Lighting Services Committee to 
plans drawn up by Charles Smith. 

Before I leave this subject of lighting 
aid to pleasures, I feel | 
should report that two of my colleagues 
found great satisfaction a few weeks ago 
in applying a few extra lumens to “The 
Adoration of the Magi” when the 
£275,000 Rubens painting went on show 
it The National Gallery. These lumens 
not obtrusive but they make just 
the appreciative eye. 
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Afterthoughts 


I seem to have rambled far and wide 
and have succeeded only in giving a very 
fragmentary picture of lighting in 1959 
Amongst many notes on many scraps of 
paper I find that I included the up-and- 
coming light sources such as the atomic 
lamp, developed by AEI to give a glim- 
mer of hope for the future, and the 
electroluminescent panel which is being 
applied for practical purposes such as 
the intensification of X-ray images as 
demonstrated at the Physical Society Ex- 
hibition. 

On another scrap of paper I noted my 
pleasure in the award of the Leon Gaster 
Memorial Premium to the Building Re- 
search Station’s team of Hopkinson and 
Longmore, especially as the BRS had 
sO prominent in the technical dis- 
cussions at Brussels and this particular 
paper on artificial lighting as a supple- 
ment to daylighting constituted, I think, 
the most important 
lighting thinking done during the year. 
It was also nice at Brussels to be able to 
congratulate Mr. H. C. Weston on his 
OBE and Mr. Rawson-Bottom on his 
MBE. Of course few of us were sur- 
prised that the first Gold Medal to be 
awarded by the IES went to Dr. Walsh 
aS a crowning achievement after his suc- 
President of the CIE. We ar: 
certainly moving amongst the eminent 
these days, and it is hoped that during 
1960 the IES may have a personal visit 
from its first Honorary Fellow, HRH 
Prince Philip 

Sull more scaps of paper 
words are running out. We are un- 
doubtedly an articulate—even a garru- 
lous—profession, but apparently we need 
to say things over and over again to get 


been 


one of pieces of 


cesses as 


. but my 


(continued on page 28) 
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Peter Robinson’s come 


to the Strand 


ITH the names of Fry. Drew, Drake and Lasdun, 

the architects, combined with those of Misha Black 

and Alexander Gibson (of Design Research Unit). 
the interior designers, the new premises of Peter Robinson 
now occupying the site of the demolished Tivoli will be 
judged by the highest standards. Externally, the most ex- 
citing element is the solid band of walling, capped by 
clerestory windows, that separates the store windows at street 
level from the curtain walling treatment of the top three 
floors. This Portland stone band gives an element of drama 
to a building that would otherwise be distinguished mainly 
for its nicety of detail and, more obviously, for its being 
Britain's first example of the use of bronze-framed cladding. 

The main (Strand) entrance to the store is flanked with 
white marble, a centrally placed column being sheathed in 
white tiles, while the external paving of terrazzo is carried 
through as the flooring for the area immediately inside the 
doors. There is a second public entrance to the basement 
from a side turning and a separate ground floor staff 
entrance. 

The main display windows are framed in stainless steel, 
with small areas of black-toned bronze, while white marble 
pilasters echo the marble of the entrance. The stall risers 
are deeply recessed, being faced with polished black granite, 


Part of ground floor sales area, as 
seen from main entrance. The illu- 
minated ‘store guide’ on the right 
and the display lighting over the 
jewellery counter (facing the camera) 
raise the illumination level in this 
part of the store. 


and the windows are amply sheltered by a wide canopy 
extending the full length of the store. Corner windows are 
and, enclosures, provide “window 
shoppers” with views into the ground floor sales area. 

With the top two floors devoted to offices, the first floor 
is the main sales floor for ladies’ fashions and its solid 
cladding logically conceals the fitting rooms. The basement 
sales floor includes the fabrics. knitting wool and haber- 
dashery departments; the ground floor, accessories, knitwear 
and cosmetics; while the second floor is devoted to dresses 
lingerie and corsetry. A “hot-air curtain” allows the entrance 
doors to be kept open except during the most severe weather 
(though the grille for it has proved a hazard for stilletto 
heels) and there are both lifts and escalators for 
circulation. There is underfloor electric heating, supple- 
mented by ducted warm air up to first-floor level and by 
local heaters in the second floor fitting rooms. 

Inside, the store gives an impression of over-crowding. 
being in fact little larger than the less favourably situated 
branch at Leicester Square that it replaces. One feels that 
the designers have been asked to squeeze a quart into a pint 
pot. Each floor has its own distinct atmosphere. In the 
basement, where the ceiling height is low, fittings and panel- 
ling have been kept light in key and are made throughout 


recessed having no 


vertical 





Above, main part of basement sales floor with indirect lighting from cold-cathode 


tubing and peripheral lighting in low ceilinged areas from specially designed 
tungsten fittings. The latter, each housing two 150-watt lamps, are designed to 
throw light not only downwards but also sideways into the storage fittings. 
Partly recessed into the ceiling, they project only 24 in. below it. Below, part 

of second floor sales area with main lighting from modified 4 ft. x 2 ft. 
fluorescent fittings semi-recessed into the ceiling and extra light over the counters 
from rows of cylindrical tungsten fittings each housing two 75-watt lamps. 
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in figured pine relieved by small areas of teak. The carpet 
is moss-green and black. 

Ihe ground floor has a more sparkling atmosphere, with 
darker tones of teak and black plastic contrasting with 
white marble and polished metalwork. As there are no large 
areas of colour from the merchandise on this floor, small 
areas of bright colour have been introduced in the counters, 
the showcases and the upholstery of the chairs. Carpet on 
this floor is violet and black. 

On the first floor, fixtures and column casings are of 
mahogany; island fittings are framed in square-section satin- 
chrome steel tube: and there is lilac “ Formica” panelling 
around the lifts. Woodwork on the second floor is paldao 
a timber with a richer, more exotic grain than that used 
elsewhere. It contrasts with white “Formica” panelling to 
the lift enclosure. 


Interior lighting 


Lighting of the store interior was designed in collabora- 
tion with Montague Burton’s electrical department. For the 
main lighting, the designers wished to avoid over-large 
fittings and would have preferred to use a 2ft. square unit 
recessed into the suspended ceiling. They were assured, 
however, that this would have been less efficient than the 
use Of larger lamps and they compromised by using a stan- 
dard 4ft. by 2ft. fitting with a specially designed moulded 
“Perspex” diffuser divided centrally by a chromium-plated 
“bezel” to form two 2ft. square pans. 

The ground floor sales area being irregularly shaped in 
plan, the designers imposed a sense of regularity on it by 
lowering by 6in. a central area of ceiling rectangular in 
shape. It is into this rectangle that the fittings described 
above are recessed, while the irregularly shaped peripheral 
areas of ceiling are made less noticeable by being painted 
dark grey. For the lighting of these peripheral areas another 
fitting based on standard units was designed. It comprises 
three tungsten fittings for 75-watt lamps, with square pris- 
matic glass covers, mounted on a single polished metal 
plate. These fittings are part-recessed into the ceiling in 
Staggered rows. 

Similar fittings for general and peripheral lighting are 
used on the first and second floors, though the intensity 
of light at ground floor level is greatest as a result of the 
larger amount of incidental lighting of displays, etc. For this 
purpose a lighting fitting was specially designed. It is in the 
form of a louvered hollow cube of sheet metal. painted 
matt black and housing a single tungsten lamp. This fitting 
is used above display units. where it is not concealed, and 
inside wall storage units. Other display lighting is from 
low-voltage spotlamps. 

On the first and second floors supplementary lighting 
comes from another specially designed fitting. Suspended 
in rows over the counters, this comprises a Sin. diameter, 
2ft. long. cylinder in three part—top and bottom of matt- 
black metal and a thin central ring of opal glass. The fitting 
houses two 75-watt tungsten lamps and throws most of its 
light downwards, though the top is rebated and perforated 
to throw a pattern of light on to the ceiling. A similar fitting 
in the form of a wall bracket is mounted on columns over 
sales assistants’ desks. 

Storage units on these floors are lit by fluorescent lamps. 
this being the only use of this light source inside the store 
except for the lighting of the counters. The latter. incident- 
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Above, peripheral lighting comprises staggered rows of 
units each consisting of three standard tungsten fittings 
with square covers of prismatic glass. (Storage units 
internally. lit by fluorescent lamps.) Below, typical counter 
with recessed solid front, painted yellow and lit by 
fluorescent lamps concealed by hardwood fascia. 
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ally, is of particular interest. Counters with glass tops and 
front usually have a thick angle section at the front top 
edge to conceal the lamps. Design Research Unit have 
avoided this by concealing the lamps by a curved reflector 
inside the counter, so that the edge remains transparent. To 
add interest to counters with solid tops and fronts, the fronts 
are recessed, coloured and lit by fluorescent lamps con- 
cealed by a hardwood pelmet. 

Departmental signs are internally lit. They comprise a 
frieze of mirrored glass—-part gun-metal in colour to form 
a pattern—with the letters in white opal, while store guides 

notably well designed—are also internally lit. 

The basement sales floor is a U-shaped area with a low 
ceiling. To give greater apparent height the main part of 
this floor has indirect lighting from cold-cathode tubing 
concealed around the edge. Peripheral lighting is from 
special fittings designed to throw lighting into the wall 
storage units yet to project only 24in. below the ceiling 
into which they are partly recessed. The fitting houses two 
150-watt tungsten lamps, has satin chrome metalwork and 
has diffusers of ribbed glass at the base and sides. 

Part of the basement (under the Strand pavement) has 
a ceiling height of only &ft.. with beams giving a clear 
height of less than 7ft. This has been dealt with most 
successfully by inserting V-section hollow troughs between 
the beams, housing fluorescent lamps shining on to the white 
ceiling. The troughs, which also act as baffles. are closely 
spaced to give evenly distributed reflected light and the 
illumination level is relatively high. 

Window lighting. which is the responsibility of Peter 
Robinson’s display manager, is provided entirely by low- 
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voltage spotlamps. Deep, black-painted baffles in rows 
above the box-like window enclosures provide spaces in 
which these fittings can be concealed but allow the display 
manager complete freedom of choice as to the positions in 
which his spotlamps can be placed. 


Exterior lighting 

At night, the appearance of the building is completely 
changed. The net curtains to the upper floor windows are 
illuminated by fluorescent lamps housed in the pressed 
metal window sills, while the soffit of the recessed clerestory 
windows above the solid band of cladding is also brightly 
lit. Thus, instead of the daylight effect of a broad white 
band with a dark recess above, one sees a brightly lit recess 
with the Portland stone slab relatively dark. On the roof 
three flags are floodlit, while the display windows are one of 
the big attractions for Londoners (and others) going “down 
the Strand.” 
(Electrical installation, Troughton & Young Ltd.; lighting fittings, 


F. W. Clifford Ltd., G.E.C. Lid., Harris & Sheldon (Electrical) 
Lid., Oswald Holman Ltd., Holophane Ltd.) 


North-west corner of store with tungsten 
lamps with prismatic glass covers 
recessed into continuous canopy. The 
typical window on the left is lit solely 
by low-voltage spotlights concealed by 
deep baffles above the fascia. The other 
window gives passers by a view direct 
into the store, displays in it being lit 

by spotlights at floor level. 
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Special lighting at Queen’s 
Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue 


S a result of war damage it was 
F Nona to demolish and rebuild 
the front part of the Queen’s Theatre 
The auditorium, however. was only 
superficially damaged and, in renovat- 
ing it, the architects. Westwood, Sons 
and Partners, F/FRIBA, have in- 
creased tue scope and effectiveness of 
its plush Edwardian decor. They have 
banished the coffee-coloured paintwork 
and redecorated in white and gilt, 
with areas of vermilion and midnight 
blue on the elaborate ceiling. This ceil- 
ing. with its sculptured figures, is now 
lighted by an elliptical chandelier of 
moulded fibrous plaster concealing a 
ring of tungsten lamps and supporting 
additional low-wattage lamps that are 
not concealed (see illustration above.) 

A new front has been added to the 
upper circle to accommodate the spot- 
lights that are usually hung in front, 
and openings for these spotlights have 
been conveniently worked into the 
wreaths and garlands 


[he rebuilt front of house areas, 
including three bars, are not in any 
conscious style though, as the clients 
emphasised strongly that a proportion 
of the takings of a theatre comes from 
the bars, the architects sought to 
achieve an atmosphere appropriate to 
a theatre. bearing in mind, in particu- 
lar, that it should not be dull. 

Lighting for the bars is mostly from 
concealed sources, though in the dress 
circle bar iiere is a chandelier designed 
by John McCarthy from sketches by 
Sir Hugh Casson (consultant for the 
front of house decoration). This re- 
sembles an inverted marine plant with 
silica-coated lamps at the ends of the 
tendrils. Another chandelier (seen on 
the left) hangs over the staircase well. 
Designed and made by Mr. McCarthy. 
it consists mainly of “ribbons” of 
polished brass strip, again with low- 
wattage silica-coated lamps as_ the 
light source. 
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OPTICS AND PHOTOMETRY 
628.971 
759. Effective intensity of certain types of rotating beacons. 
M. R. Wouters and H. A. Leupp, //lum. Engng, 54, 412- 
414 (July, 1959). 

The angular distribution of intensity produced by certain 
types of rotating light beacon is symmetrical about the peak 
intensity and can be expressed by an exponential function. In 
many cases, the Blondel-Rey equation can be used to determine 
the effective intensity of the beam. A procedure is described 
whereby the integration involved in solving the equation can 
be simplified. This simplified procedure can also be applied 
with reasonable accuracy to beacons whose light distributions 
depart from the ideal curve P. P 


612.843.5367 
Evaluation of direct discomfort glare in lighting installa- 
tions. 

Illum. Eneng, 54, 463-468 (July, 1959). 

Prepared by the Committee on Standards of Quality and 
Quantity for Interior Illumination of the American IES, this 
report makes recommendations on the calculation of discom- 
fort glare ratings, based on US research work spanning the 
past ten years. Luckiesh and Guth’s (1949) glare formula is 
accepted as the basis for the calculations, with provision for 
the effect on glare of source position. The discomfort factor 
for a given source is expressed by the ratio of the solid angle 
of the source to the solid angle which the source would be 
required to have to produce the BCD (“borderline between 
comfort and discomfort”) sensation. Summation of the glare 
from a number of sources is then obtained merely as the sum- 
mation of the individual discomfort factors P. P. 


760. 


761. Luminance versus luminous emittance. $35.24] 
W. A. Hepricn, ///um. Engng, §4, 458-462 (July, 1959). 
From the definitions of luminance and luminous emittance 

it is seen that the former is directional and specifies the ability 

of a luminous element to produce an effect (for example, 
illumination), at a given point in space, whereas the latter is 

non-directional and specifies the flux-producing ability of a 

finite luminous emitter. The significance of these differences 

is examined by means of mathematical formule for an emitter 

which, for convenience, is considered to be uniformly diffusing, 

either by emission, by transmission or by reflection. 
P. P. 


direct 


$35,241 
762. Some aspects of luminance and luminous emittance. 

W. A. Hepricn, ///um. Enene, 54, 512-518 (Aug., 1959). 

The definitions or defining equations of such physical attri- 
butes as luminance and luminous emittance are insufficient in 
themselves to enable a complete understanding of their signifi- 
cance in relation to other physical attributes in a visual en 
vironment. This is illustrated by a mathematical treatment in 
which light sources having different types of radiating char- 
acteristics are separately considered P. P. 


612.843.6 
The effect of specular reflection on visibility. Part 1— 
Physical measurements for the determination of bright- 
ness and contrast. 
D. M. Fincn, Ilium. Enene, 54, 474-481 (Aug., 1959) 
Specular reflections in the detail of a visual task can reduce 
or even reverse the luminance contrast of the detail and thus 
adversely affect the visibility of the task. To study this pheno- 
menon, the reflection characteristics of a large number of writ- 
ing materials (pens, pencils and paper) were measured using a 
micro-photometer with a goniometer attachment, the data 
being presented in the form of curves showing the variation 
in brightness factor with the azimuth and vertical angle of the 
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light source. These curves are used to assess the contrast of 
typical samples of printing and writing under a number of 
lighting arrangements, satisfactory agreement with contrast 


values obtained by other measuring techniques being achieved. 
P. P. 


612.843.6 
The effect of specular reflection on visibility. Part I— 
Field measurements of loss of contrast. 
J. M. CuHoriton and H. F. Davipson, //lum. Engng, 54, 
482-488 (Aug., 1959). 

Data have been obtained in a simulated classroom of the 
reduction in contrast produced by specular reflections in the 
detail of various printed and pencilled tasks, the room being 
lit with either general-diffuse, direct or luminous-indirect lighi- 
ing systems. The measurements were made with a Cottrell Con 
trast-Brightness Threshold Meter, a special desk being used 
with a hinged visor to screen the mirrored reflections when 
in the “no-glare” position. Various tables give the reductions 
in contrast due to the different types of lighting system at two 
levels of task illumination. P. P. 


764. 


612.843.5 
765. The effect of specular reflection on visibility. Part I1I— 
New charts for brightness contrast calculations. 

1. Goopsar, /I/lum. Eneng, 54, 489-499 (Aug., 1959). 

The visibility of writing and printing is determined by the 
brightness contrasts in their visual detail. These contrasts can 
be computed using Finch’s [Abs. 763] curves of Brightness 
Factor for the writing or printing and for the accompanying 
paper. To obviate the tedious calculations necessary where a 
lighting installation comprises a large number of luminaires, 
Finch’s data have now been replotted on radial charts giving 
“incremental candlepower coefficients”. These charts are 
superimposed in turn on a plan of the luminaire layout (drawn 
to an appropriate scale) and the coefficients corresponding to 
each luminaire are directly read off. These coefficients, together 
with the candlepower of each luminaire at the appropriate 
angles of azimuths and altitude (also read from the charts), 
are all that are then required for the brightness contrast to be 
simply determined. P. P. 


612.843.367 
766. The estimation of magnitude of glare sensation. 
R. G. Hopkinson and R. C. Brapbtey, ///um. Engng, 54 
500-504 (Aug., 1959). 

An experiment has been conducted to determine what is 
meant when naive observers estimate the magnitude of their 
sensation of glare discomfort by saying, for example, that on 
lighting installation is “twice as glaring” as another. It wa: 
found that, on average, a step of one criterion on the BRS 
multiple criterion glare scale corresponds to about “three times” 
on the magnitude scale. Relationships between relative dis- 
comfort magnitude and source and background luminances were 
found to be mutually consistent with the exponents for these 
luminances in the BRS glare formula. There was experimental! 
evidence that the observers’ judgments were based on dis 
comfort glare sensation and not on apparent brightness sen 
sation. P. P. 


535.24 
Applicability of germanium photo-diodes and photo- 
transistors to photometry. 

K. Eckuarpt, Lichttechnik, 11, 

German. 

Describes the behaviour and characteristics of germanium 
photo-diodes and photo-transistors, with special reference to 
their use for photometric measurements. In particular the sen 
sitivity to temperature change, magnitude of dark current, 
spectral sensitivity and rapidity of response are considered. 
It is concluded that the photo-transistor has no application 
to photometry because of its high sensitivity to temperature 
and its comparatively slow response. The photo-diode, in spite 
of its unsuitable spectral sensitivity curve (maximum at 1.6 1) 
may have special applications, especially where a receptor of 
very small area is advantageous. J. W. TW. 


767. 
478-482 (Sept., 1959). In 
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768. Economics of high frequency lighting. 621.327.43 
R. D. BurNHaM, //lum. Engng, 54, 419-426 (July, 1959). 
Although fluorescent lamp operating characteristics are im- 

proved by using high-frequency supplies, the economics of 

high-frequency Operation are influenced both favourably and 
adversely by many other factors. Rotary frequency changers 
have a significant economic advantage over available static 
frequency changers, and were consequently the only ones 
considered in the present study. Typical cost comparisons of 
thirteen diverse lighting installations showed that, in general, 
from 5 to IS per cent would be saved on installation costs 
by using high-frequency rather than 60-cycle operation and, 
provided the 840-cycle, 277/480-volt, three-phase, four-wire 
system was employed, from 10 to 20 per cent could be saved 
on running costs. P. P. 


628.971 
Efficiency of flashing lights: Comparison with steady- 
burning lights. 


769. 


Tr. H. Prosector, /llum. Eneng, 54, 521-524 (Aug., 1959). 

It is often necessary to compare the efficiency of a flash- 
ing Tight with that of a steady-burning light. This can be done 
by determining a ratio referred to as the “relative effective 
efficiency”, the effective efficiency of the flashing light being 
defined by an equation previously proposed by the author 
{[Abs. 684]. The relative effective efficiency is considered n 
relation to a single, isolated flash and to repetitive flashes, and 
three numerical examples are given of the way the ratio can 
be applied in practice P. P. 


621.327.4 
770. Mercury and fluorescent team-up for industry. 
M. CHRISTENSEN and Q. D. Dopsras, ///um. Engne, 54, 382- 
386 (June, 1959) 

In spite of recent improvements in the colour rendering of 
mercury discharge lamps, and in the reliability of power dis- 
tribution systems, supplementary tungsten or fluorescent light 
ing 1s still necessary in industry as a stand-by in the event of 
power interruption. The higher efficiency and longer life of 
fluorescent relative to tungsten lamps means that fluorescent 
lamps, particularly those of high output, are best suited for 
combining with mercury lamps. Cost studies for various 
systems of lighting and various systems of power distribution 
are compared graphically, while photographs are reproduced 
of a number of large mixed instaliations. P. P. 


535.241 
Calculation of the luminous flux from fittings with any 
type of light distribution. 

S. Hesse, Lichttechnik, 11, 426-427 (Aug.., 

man. 

In a recent paper [Abs. 729] B. Steck showed how the lumi- 
nous flux from a lighting fitting could be calculated from the 
polar curve of light distribution in a plane perpendicular to 
the axis of the fitting, assuming a certain form for the polar 
curve in a plan containing this axis. In the present paper the 
author shows how the flux may be found for a fitting with 
any form of polar curve whatsoever in a plane passing through 
the axis J. W. T. W. 
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535.24 
IES Guide for reporting general lighting equipment en- 
gineering data. 

Illum. Engng, 54, 530-534 (Aug., 1959). 

In 1949, a suggested report form for the presentation »f 
performance data on lighting equipment was prepared by a 
committee of the American IES. This has now been brought 
up to date. The present document is merely a guide for the lay- 
out of future forms, suggesting a practical format and termino- 
logy for reporting photometric measurements. Individual 
aspects of these measurements given particular attention in 
the present Guide are the reporting of candlepower distribu- 
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tion, luminance and application engineering (coefficients of 
utilisation, etc.) data. P. P. 


773. “Invisible” lighting for SAGE system. 628.972 

S. A. Francis, W. H. Ayer and G. E. Hawkins, //lum. 

Engng, 54, 525-528 (Aug., 1959). : 

Ideally, ground radar installations require careful atten- 
tion to the operations room lighting so that optimum viewing 
of the radar display is achieved at the same time that sufficient 
light is provided for subsidiary tasks. In the SAGE (USA) 
system for air defence, a “Broad Band Blue” lighting system 
has been developed. This comprises a yellow filter over each 
of the display tubes, together with a blue filter over the day- 
light fluorescent lamps, such that the resultant room illumi- 
nant is absorbed by the yellow filter rather than reflected by 
the phosphor. To eliminate specular reflections of the ceiling 
lighting in the tube faces, a false ceiling comprising a minute 
hexagonal-louvred panel with a 62-degree cut-off angle is pro- 
vided P. P. 


628.971.5 
Ger 


774. Slide rule for street lighting calculations. 

J. Rocn, Lichttechnik, 11,.535-537 (Oct., 1959). In 

man. 

Describes a somewhat complicated form of slide rule con- 
sisting of four coaxial circular discs with scales and windows. 
A number of light distributions for typical fittings have been 
assumed and for any one of these the average illumination on 
a Street of given dimensions, with specified mounting height 
and spacing, can be found in five simple operations. Alter 
natively, the lamp rating required to give a specified average 
illumination can be found equally simply. It would seem that 
the rule is obtainable commercially. . Oe ee 
612.843.31 


775. Colour preferences for natural objects. 


C. L. Sanpers, //lum. Engng, 54, 452-456 (July, 1959). 

Common natural objects are generally the subject of most 
complaints with regard to poor colour rendering under fluores- 
cent light, even in spite of an absence of significant fluorescence 
xr of irregularities in their spectral reflectance curves. Colour 
tolerances for butter, potato chips, tea, raw beefsteak and the 


human complexion were determined in a specially constructed 
viewing booth in which the spectral composition of the fluores- 
cent lighting could be varied by means of dimming units, and 
the chromaticity of the preferred colours could be measured 
by a portable colorimeter. The results have enabled colour 
tolerance ellipses for each of the natural objects to be deter- 
mined for CIE Standard [lluminants B and C. These ellipses 
were found to be very similar to those representing the stan- 
dard deviation of colour matchings established by MacAdam 
P. P. 


621.327.43 
Experiences with high-frequency fluorescent for experi- 
mental plant growth chambers. 

Hllum. Engng, 54, 427 (July, 1959). 

Two experimental plant-growth chambers, each 6 ft. x 9 ft., 
in the Botany Department at Clemson College, South Carolina, 
have been provided with high-frequency (360-cycle, single- 
phase) fluorescent lighting installations giving illuminations of 
2,000 Im/ft® on the plants, dimmable to 1,400 Im/ft*®. Because 
of the low heat dissipation from the ballasts at this operating 
frequency, it has been possible to mount these ballasts, twenty 
for each 40-lamp installation, inside the plant-growth cham- 
bers. P. P. 


777. Lamp replacement in city street lighting. 
W. SpriewaLp, Lichttechnik, 11, 532-535 (Oct., 
German. 

Various systems are adopted for the regular replacemeni 
of street lamps in large towns. The relative advantages, from 
the economic point of view, depend on the type of lamp and 
its expectation of life, the maximum drop in illumination that 
is regarded as acceptable and the costs of energy and of lamp 
replacement. The author shows how the costs of different re- 
placement systems can be compared in any particular case and 
illustrates his treatment of the problem by means of worked 
examples. The paper is written with special reference to the use 
of HPMV lamps. 5. W. 7. Ww. 
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OPTICS AND PHOTOMETRY 
628.97! 
759. Effective intensity of certain types of rotating beacons. 
M. R. Wouters and H. A. Leupp, ///lum. Engng, 54, 412- 
414 (July, 1959) 

The angular distribution of intensity produced by certain 
types of rotating light beacon is symmetrical about the peak 
intensity and can be expressed by an exponential function. In 
many cases, the Blondel-Rey equation can be used to determine 
the effective intensity of the beam. A procedure is described 
whereby the integration involved in solving the equation can 
be simplified. This simplified procedure can also be applied 
with reasonable accuracy to beacons whose light distributions 
depart from the ideal curve P. P. 


612.843.367 
Evaluation of direct discomfort glare in lighting installa- 
tions. 

Illum. Engng, 54, 463-468 (July, 1959) 

Prepared by the Committee on Standards of Quality and 
Quantity for Interior Hlumination of the American IES, this 
report makes recommendations on the calculation of discom- 
fort glare ratings, based on US research work spanning the 
past ten years. Luckiesh and Guth’s (1949) glare formula is 
accepted as the basis for the calculations, with provision for 
the effect on glare of source position. The discomfort factor 
for a given source is expressed by the ratio of the solid angle 
of the source to the solid angle which the source would be 
required to have to produce the BCD (“borderline between 
comfort and discomfort”) sensation. Summation of the glare 
from a number of sources is then obtained merely as the sum- 
mation of the individual discomfort factors. P. P. 


760. 


761. Luminance versus luminous emittance. 535.241 
W. A. Hepricn, ///um. Enene, 54, 458-462 (July, 1959). 
From the definitions of luminance and luminous emittance 

it is Seen that the former is directional and specifies the ability 

of a luminous element to produce an effect (for example, 
illumination), at a given point in space, whereas the latter is 

non-directional and specifies the flux-producing ability of a 

finite luminous emitter. The significance of these differences 

is examined by means of mathematical formule for an emitter 

which, for convenience, is considered to be uniformly diffusing, 

either by direct emission, by transmission or by reflection 
P. P. 


§35.241 
762. Some aspects of luminance and luminous emittance. 

W. A. Heparicn, //lum. Engng, 54, 512-518 (Aug., 1959). 

The definitions or defining equations of such physical attri- 
butes as luminance and luminous emittance are insufficient in 
themselves to enable a complete understanding of their signifi- 
cance in relation to other physical attributes in a visual en 
vironment. This is illustrated by a mathematical treatment in 
which light sources having different types of radiating char- 
acteristics are separately considered. P. P 


612.843.6 
The effect of specular reflection on visibility. Part 1— 
Physical measurements for the determination of bright- 
ness and contrast. 
D. M. Fincn, //lum. Engng, 54, 474-481 (Aug., 1959). 
Specular reflections in the detail of a visual task can reduce 
or even reverse the luminance contrast of the detail and thus 
adversely affect the visibility of the task. To study this pheno- 
menon, the reflection characteristics of a large number of writ- 
ing materials (pens, pencils and paper) were measured using a 
micro-photometer with a goniometer attachment, the data 
being presented in the form of curves showing the variation 
in brightness factor with the azimuth and vertical angle of the 
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light source. These curves are used to assess the contrast of 
typical samples of printing and writing under a number of 
lighting arrangements, satisfactory agreement with contrast 
values obtained by other measuring techniques being achieved. 
P. P. 


612.843.6 
764. The effect of specular reflection on visibility. Part Ii— 
Field measurements of loss of contrast. 
J. M. CHorLTON and H. F. Davipson, //lum. Engng, 54, 
482-488 (Aug., 1959). 

Data have been obtained in a simulated classroom of the 
reduction in contrast produced by specular reflections in the 
detail of various printed and pencilled tasks, the room being 
lit with either general-diffuse, direct or luminous-indirect lighi- 
ing systems. The measurements were made with a Cottrell Con 
trast-Brightness Threshold Meter, a special desk being used 
with a hinged visor to screen the mirrored reflections when 
in the “no-glare” position. Various tables give the reductions 
in contrast due to the different types of lighting system at two 
levels of task illumination. P. P. 


612.843.5 
765. The effect of specular reflection on visibility. Part II— 
New charts for brightness contrast calculations. 

1. Goopspar, ///um. Enene, 54, 489-499 (Aug., 1959). 

The visibility of writing and printing is determined by the 
brightness contrasts in their visual detail. These contrasts can 
be computed using Finch’s [Abs. 763] curves of Brightness 
Factor for the writing or printing and for the accompanying 
paper. To obviate the tedious calculations necessary where a 
lighting installation comprises a large number of luminaires, 
Finch’s data have now been replotted on radial charts giving 
“incremental candlepower coefficients”. These charts are 
superimposed in turn on a plan of the luminaire layout (drawn 
to an appropriate scale) and the coefficients corresponding to 
each luminaire are directly read off. These coefficients, together 
with the candlepower of each luminaire at the appropriate 
angles of azimuths and altitude (also read from the charts), 
are all that are then required for the brightness contrast to be 
simply determined. P. P. 


612.843.367 
766. The estimation of magnitude of glare sensation. 
R. G. Hopkinson and R. C. Brapb ey, ///um. Engng, 54 
500-504 (Aug., 1959). 

An experiment has been conducted to determine what is 
meant when naive observers estimate the magnitude of their 
sensation of glare discomfort by saying, for example, that onc 
lighting installation is “twice as glaring” as another. It wa; 
found that, on average, a step of one criterion on the BRS 
multiple criterion glare scale corresponds to about “three times” 
on the magnitude scale. Relationships between relative dis- 
comfort magnitude and source and background luminances were 
found to be mutually consistent with the exponents for these 
luminances in the BRS glare formula. There was experimental! 
evidence that the observers’ judgments were based on dis 
comfort glare sensation and not on apparent brightness sen 
sation. > 


535.24 
Applicability of germanium photo-diodes and photo- 
transistors to photometry. 

K. Ecxuarpt, Lichttechnik, 11, 478-482 (Sept., 1959). Ir 

German. 

Describes the behaviour and characteristics of germanium 
photo-diodes and photo-transistors, with special reference to 
their use for photometric measurements. In particular the sen 
sitivity to temperature change, magnitude of dark current, 
spectral sensitivity and rapidity of response are considered. 
It is concluded that the photo-transistor has no application 
to photometry because of its high sensitivity to temperature 
and its comparatively slow response. The photo-diode, in spite 
of its unsuitable spectral sensitivity curve (maximum at 1.6 1) 
may have special applications, especially where a receptor of 
very small area is advantageous. J. W. T. W. 
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768. Economics of high frequency lighting. 621.327.43 
R. D. BURNHAM, //lum. Engng, 54, 419-426 (July, 1959). 
Although fluorescent lamp operating characteristics are im- 

proved by using high-frequency supplies, the economics of 

high-frequency operation are influenced both favourably and 
adversely by many other factors. Rotary frequency changers 
have a significant economic advantage over available static 
frequency changers, and were consequently the only ones 
considered in the present study. Typical cost comparisons of 
thirteen diverse lighting installations showed that, in general, 
from 5 to IS per cent would be saved on installation costs 
by using high-frequency rather than 60-cycle operation and, 
provided the 840-cycle, 277/480-volt, three-phase, four-wire 
system was employed, from 10 to 20 per cent could be saved 
on running costs. P.. P. 


628.97} 
Efficiency of flashing lights: Comparison with steady- 
burning lights. 


769. 


T. H. Prosector, Illum. Enene, 54, 521-524 (Aug., 1959). 

It is often necessary to compare the efficiency of a flash- 
ing Tight with that of a steady-burning light. This can be done 
by determining a ratio referred to as the “relative effective 
the effective efficiency of the flashing light being 
defined by an equation previously proposed by the author 
[Abs. 684]. The relative effective efficiency is considered n 
reiation to a single, isolated flash and to repetitive flashes, and 
three numerical examples are given of the way the ratio can 
be applied in practice P. P. 


efficiency”, 


621.327.4 
770. Mercury and fluorescent team-up for industry. 
M. CHRISTENSEN and Q. D. Dopras, ///um. Engng, 54, 382- 
386 (June, 1959) 
In spite of recent improvements in the colour rendering of 
mercury discharge lamps, and in the reliability of power dis- 


tribution systems, supplementary tungsten or fluorescent light- 
ing 1s still necessary in industry as a stand-by in the event of 


power interruption. The higher efficiency and longer life of 
fluorescent relative to tungsten lamps means that fluorescent 
lamps, particularly those of high output, are best suited for 
combining with mercury lamps Cost studies for various 
systems of lighting and various systems of power distribution 
are compared graphically, while photographs are reproduced 
of a number of large mixed installations. P. P 


535.241 
Calculation of the luminous flux from fittings with any 
type of light distribution. 

S. Hesse, Lichttechnik, 11, 426-427 (Aug 

man. 

In a recent paper [Abs. 729] B. Steck showed how the lumi- 
nous flux from a lighting fitting could be calculated from the 
polar curve of light distribution in a plane perpendicular to 
the axis of the fitting, assuming a certain form for the polar 
curve in a plan containing this axis. In the present paper the 
author shows how the flux may be found for a fitting with 
any form of polar curve whatsoever in a plane passing through 
the axis. J. W. T. W. 


771. 


1959). In Ger- 


LIGHTING 
$35.24 
IES Guide for reporting general lighting equipment en- 
gineering data. 

Illum. Engng, 54, 530-534 (Aug., 1959). 

In 1949, a suggested report form for the presentation »f 
performance data on lighting equipment was prepared by a 
committee of the American IES. This has now been brought 
up to date. The present document is merely a guide for the lay- 
out of future forms, suggesting a practical format and termino- 
logy for reporting photometric measurements. Individual 
aspects of these measurements given particular attention in 
the present Guide are the reporting of candlepower distribu- 


772. 


tion, luminance and application engineering (coefficients of 
utilisation, etc.) data. P. P 


773. “Invisible” lighting for SAGE system. 
S. A. Francis, W. H. Ayer and G. E. 
Engng, 54, 525-528 (Aug., 1959). 
Ideally, ground radar installations require careful atten- 
tion to the operations room lighting so that optimum viewing 
of the radar display is achieved at the same time that sufficient 
light is provided for subsidiary tasks. In the SAGE (USA) 
system for air defence, a “Broad Band Blue” lighting system 
has been developed. This comprises a yellow filter over each 
of the display tubes, together with a blue filter over the day- 
light fluorescent lamps, such that the resultant room illumi- 
nant is absorbed by the yellow filter rather than reflected by 
the phosphor. To eliminate specular reflections of the ceiling 
lighting in the tube faces, a false ceiling comprising a minute 
hexagonal-louvred panel with a 62-degree cut-off angle is pro- 
vided. P. P. 


628.972 


HawkINs, ///uim. 


628.971.5 
Ger 


774. Slide rule for street lighting calculations. 

J. Rocnu, Lichttechnik, 11, 535-537 (Oct., 1959). In 

man. 

Describes a somewhat complicated form of slide rule con- 
sisting of four coaxial circular discs with scales and windows. 
A number of light distributions for typical fittings have been 
assumed and for any one of these the average illumination on 
a Street of given dimensions, with specified mounting height 
and spacing, can be found in five simple operations. Alter 
natively, the lamp rating required to give a specified average 
illumination can be found equally simply. It would seem that 
the rule is obtainable commercially. J). W. T. W 


775. Colour preferences for natural objects. 612.843.31 
C. L. SANDERS, //lum. Eneng, 54, 452-456 (July, 1959). 
Common natural objects are generally the subject of most 

complaints with regard to poor colour rendering under fluores- 

cent light, even in spite of an absence of significant fluorescence 
or of irregularities in their spectral reflectance curves. Colour 
tolerances for butter, potato chips, tea, raw beefsteak and the 
human complexion were determined in a specially constructed 
viewing booth in which the spectral composition of the fluores- 
cent lighting could be varied by means of dimming units, and 
the chromaticity of the preferred colours could be measured 
by a portable colorimeter. The results have enabled colour 
tolerance ellipses for each of the natural objects to be deter- 
mined for CIE Standard [lluminants B and C. These ellipses 
were found to be very similar to those representing the stan- 
dard deviation of colour matchings established by MacAdam. 
P. P. 


621.327.43 
Experiences with high-frequency fluorescent for experi- 
mental plant growth chambers. 

Illum. Engng, 54, 427 (July, 1959). 

Two experimental plant-growth chambers, each 6 ft. x 9 ft., 
in the Botany Department at Clemson College, South Carolina, 
have been provided with high-frequency (360-cycle, single- 
phase) fluorescent lighting installations giving illuminations of 
2,000 Im/ft® on the plants, dimmable to 1,400 Im/ft?. Because 
of the low heat dissipation from the ballasts at this operating 
frequency, it has been possible to mount these ballasts, twenty 
for each 40-lamp, installation, inside the plant-growth cham- 
bers. P. P. 


777. Lamp replacement in city street lighting. 628.971.6 

W. SpriewaLD, Lichttechnik, 11, 532-535 (Oct., 1959). In 

German. 

Various systems are adopted for the regular replacemeni 
of street lamps in large towns. The relative advantages, from 
the economic point of view, depend on the type of lamp and 
its expectation of life, the maximum drop in illumination that 
is regarded as acceptable and the costs of energy and of lamp 
replacement. The author shows how the costs of different re- 
placement systems can be compared in any particular case and 
illustrates his treatment of the problem by means of worked 
examples. The paper is written with special reference to the use 
of HPMV lamps. i ae eS 
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Backstage at the Falkonercentret 

Copenhagen, showing part of the 

extensive stage lighting installation. 

Remote control is provided by a 

Strand 120 way Stage Lighting 

Console havine 2 dimmer presets 
and 14 memory presets 
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CURTAIN LECTURES 


As well as arranging the following course of public lectures, Strand Electric 
supply recorded versicns of the first two complete with some 60 slides in 
colour, which will be 'oaned free to groups unable to visit our London 
Theatre. 
In addition, we issue free authoritative text books on Stage Lighting and 
and Lighting control, as well as our general catalogues and price schedules 
of equipment 

** Planning and Lighting the Stage ” 


Recorded Lecture No. 2 with P. Corry in attendance 


to answer questions 


Tuesday, 12th January. 


* Lighting the Scene” 
The original production staged and demonstrated in the flesh 


Tuesday, 9th February, Thursday, 12th May 


* Optical Effects * 


Grand display by the Technical and Hire Departments 


Thursday, 25th Februar) 


* Colour Music ” 
Demonstrated on the Light Console by Frederick Bentham 
Tuesday, 8th March, Thursday, 28th April 
“ Lighting the Play from the Producer's Point of View ” 
by P. Corry. 


Wednesday, 9th March. 
Lectures commence at 6.30 p.m. 


Tickets are free on application stating date and lecture and will be given at the 


STRAND DEMONSTRATION THEATRE 


29, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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The subject of the meeting in London 
on November 10 was a paper entitled 
“The application of phosphors in lighi- 
ing” which was given by Mr. A. H. Mc- 
Keag with the GEC Research 
Laboratories. Research in phosphors 
for use in the lighting field has been 
pursued continuously for a period of 
nearly thirty years. From a few phos- 
phors based on known luminescent 
minerals, the wide range ol 
materials has been evolved for use in 
fluorescent tubes and 
high pressure mercury vapour lamps. 


who 1s 


present 


colour corrected 
cryStalline inorganic 
luminescent materials of high purity, 
usually containing a small quantity ot 
one or more foreign elements, known as 
activators. A suitable heat treatment, 
at a temperature which may be as high 
as 1250'C,. is promote 
crystallinity in these materials and to in- 
corporate the activator in the resulting 
crystal lattice. The properties of a phos- 
phor depend on the combination of a 
particular chemical matrix and a specific 
activator or activators. Although it 
not yet possible to predict a potentially 
useful phosphor from purely theoretical 
considerations, solid state theory can ex- 
plain, at least qualitatively, the effects 
observable in phosphors. The quantum 
efficiency of a phosphor is a measure of 
its potential importance for commercial 
applications. Values in the range of 0.70 
to 0.90 are obtained with most phosphors 
used in lamps. Of equal importance to 
higher initial lamp efficiencies are im- 
provements to their lumen maintenance 
characteris‘ics. Although this subject 1» 
complex, an understanding of some of 
the basic factors which are involved is 
beginning to emerge. 

Since the introduction in this country 
in 1940 of the 5 ft. 80-watt lamp, efficien- 
cies have approximately doubled 
and corresponding improvements made 
to their lumen maintenance characteris- 
tics. The introduction of halophosphates, 
developed in this country in 1942, 
contributed materially to these advances 
Recent improvements in these phosphors 
arise from the knowledge that very fine 
halophosphate particles are unable to 
absorb uv radiation effectively and are 
consequently of lower intrinsic bright- 
ness than the remainder of the powder. 
These ultra-fine 
largely as a result of the grinding and 
milling operations to which the powder 
is subjected, so as to reduce the average 
particle size to a value which will give 
an acceptable coating appearance in the 
finished lamp. Methods of removing 


Phosphors are 


necessary to 


been 


has 


particles are created 


particles in this size range (below 3 
microns) have been developed using 
liquid centrifugal separation techniques. 
The hydrocyclone is particularly effective 
for this purpose and is capable of hand- 
ling large quantities of phosphor. Pow- 
der treated in this manner, after milling, 
gives improved performance in lamps, 
which may amount to as much as ten 
per cent gain in efficiency. 

In the field of high pressure mercury 
vapour lamps, the main object is to im- 
prove colour rendering properties by the 
application of suitable red fluorescent 
phosphors to the outer bulb. Phosphors 
with good temperature characteristics 
and broad excitation spectra are now 
ivailable for this purpose. 

Developments in other forms of light 
sources incorporating phosphors include 
electroluminescent lamps and lamps filled 
with radio-active krypton. The possi 
bility of electroluminescent lamps becom 
ing important as light sources is remote 
major improvements in perform- 
can be achieved. Electrolumines- 
cence is, however, of potential import- 
ance in combination with photo-sensitive 
materials such as cadmium sulphide or 
solid 


unless 


ance 


selenide for State devices such a 


image amplifiers. 


Drawing office lighting 

At the London meeting on December 
8 Mr. J. B. Collins and Dr. F. J. Lang- 
don, both of the Building Research Sta- 
tion, presented “A survey of drawing 
office lighting requirements” in which 
they reported the results obtained and the 
inferences they had drawn from a study 
of four privately owned and six govern- 
ment department drawing offices. The 
study had been carried out for the pur- 
pose of estimating the _ satisfaction 
afforded by lighting along with other 
office amenities. 

Offices using general lighting supple- 
mented with local lamps on the board 
were compared with others using general 
lighting only, and offices lit by fluorescent 
lamps were compared with others using 
tungsten filament lighting. In the course 
of the user survey, the natural and arti- 
ficial lighting of the offices was meas- 
ured and its quality appraised by lighting 
specialists. Results from this evaluation 
were compared with the conclusions de- 
rived from the user survey. 

From the survey it would appear that 
the best drawing office, from the stand- 
point of lighting, is a purpose-designed 
structure of regular and simple form, 
adapted buildings rarely giving complete 


satisfaction; large areas of window glaz 
ing do not necessarily produce the best 
daylighting, but may give rise to glare and 
poor distribution of light; for an office 
of any considerable size, top lighting is 
essential unless the occupants of some 
part of the office are to work perma 
nently by artificial light. As regards 
artificial lighting, although purely general 
lighting is becoming the common prac 
tice, among the sample of offices 
Studied there that it 
was more satisfactory than local lighting 
The local adjustable lamps 
resulted in more complaints of glare and 
over-brightness. Fluorescent lighting ap 
peared to be viewed very favourably, par 
ticularly among draughtsmen had 
actually experienced it. The differences in 
expressed satisfaction with lighting ap 
peared to be related to the care taken 
over the design and installation of the 
lighting rather than to the particular 
system employed, and it was evident that 


was no evidence 


absence of 


who 


far more Care was necessary in designing 
general lighting installations than was the 
where this 
local lamps. 

By comparing the results of the user 
survey with the physical measurements 
and expert appraisal of the lighting, and 
interpreting these findings in terms of en- 
ineering and visual problems, recom- 
mendations for drawing office lighting 
may be derived. The chief requirement 
for daylighting appears to be well 
diffused daylight with a minimum day- 
light factor of 5 per cent. For artificial 
lighting it would seem that satisfactory 
conditions are best provided by a general 
illumination level of from 25 to 30 
Im/ft* from low brightness fittings giving 
a moderately bright ceiling, supplemented 
with local adjustable lamps. If, however, 
it 1s essential to employ a purely general 
lighting system, an overall level of illu- 
mination of not less than 50 Im/ft? 
would seem to be required and care 
taken to obtain an even distribution of 
light and suitable brightness ratios. 


case was supplemented by 


Forthcoming Events 


CENTRES AND GROUPS 
February 3 
EDINBURGH 
Building Operations and Works of En 


Lighting and Safety in 
gineering Construction, by J. Gordon 
Scott. (Joint meeting with Edinburgh 
Electrical Society.) Concert Hall, YMCA. 
7.30 p.m. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE An 
of Television Studio 


Outline 
Lighting Prob- 





lems, by R. Koplick. In Room B7, Percy 
Buildings, Kings College, Queen Victoria 
Road. 6.15 p.m. 
February 4 
CARDIFF Open 
ing with EAW.) 
GLAsSGow Light and 
Inspector John Curdie 
Council, 29, St. Vincent Place. 6.30 p.m. 
NorrinGHAM Subjective Responses in 
Lighting Design, by A. M. Marsden 
Electricity Centre, Carrington Street. 6 
p.m 


Forum. (Joint meet- 
Crime, by Chief 


British Lighting 


February 5 
SWANSEA 
Pier Hotel, 
February 8 
SHEFFIELD 
Robinson 


Annual Dinner and Dance. 


Mumbles 


by W 
p.m 


Lighting Design, 
Grand Hotel. 6.30 
February 11 
MANCHESTER Lighting in Relation to 
Modern Ceilings and Roofs, by Derek 
Phillips. Demonstration Theatre, Town 
Hall Extension. 6 p.m 
February 16 
LIVERPOOI Light and _ Horticulture, 
by A. E. Canham. Merseyside and N. 
Wales Electricity Board Industrial De- 
velopment Centre. 6 p.m 
February 17 
SoutH Arrica Chairman's Address 
February 22 
BATH AND BrisTo! Lighting 
since 1945, by H. H. Ballin 
ing with ECA at Exeter.) 
BIRMINGHAM Annual General Meet- 
ing followed by a Symposium of Papers 
by members of the Centre. Regent 
House, St. Phillips’ Place, Colmore Row 
6 p.m 


Trends 
(Joint meet- 


Leeps The Design and Manufacture 
of Neon Signs, by A. Urquhart. British 
Lighting Council, 24, Aire Street. 6.15 
p.m 

LEICESTER Neon 


Practical Aspects of 


and other Luminous Signs, by T. Coates. 
Demonstration Theatre, East Midlands 
Electricity Board, Charles Street. 7 p.m. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT Annual Dinner. 
February 26 
GLASGOW 
Hotel, 152, 
February 27 
MANCHESTER Annual Dinner and Dance. 
Woodlands Hotel, Wellington Road, 
Timperley. 6 p.m. 


Luncheon Bath 


Bath Street. 


Meeting. 


Obituary 


Claude Robert Bicknell 


It is with deep regret that we report 
the death on December 2, of Mr. C. R. 
BICKNELL, who had been in ill-health for 
a long time. Claude Bicknell joined Sie- 


mens Bros. in 1913. During the first 
world war he served in the Royal Artil- 
lery and was awarded the Military Cross. 
In 1924 he went to Malaya where for 
many years he was concerned with lay- 
ing a high tension submarine cabie at 
Penang. He went on to the staff of Sie- 
mens Electric Lamps and Supplies Ltd. 
in 1932 and by the time he retired in 
1957 he had been with Siemens for 44 
He was a very active member of 
the IES which he served as a vice-presi- 
dent, honorary editor of the Transactions, 
a member of Council and a member of 
numerous committees. He also presented 
a number of papers to the IES and to 
other bodies. 

He was widely known and liked in the 
lighting industry and was highly respected 
for his sincerity, for his sound advice 
on many matters and for his willingness 
to lend a helping hand. He will be 
greatly missed. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to 
his wife and daughter. 


years. 


LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


A public lecture as part of the Golden 
Jubilee celebrations of the 1ES was arranged 
by the Sheffield Centre on November 18 
The lecture was given by Mr. H. R. Rutt 
in the Sheffield City Hall before an audience 
of 1,500, including many civic dignitaries 
The illustration shows, L to R: The Master 
Cutler (Mr. P. J. C. Bovill), the Mavor of 
Rotherham (Ald. Tarbit), the Lord Mayor 
of Sheffield (Ald. Wostenholme), Mr. 4 
Loupart (Chairman, Sheffield Centre), Mr 
H.R. Ruff and Mr. E. G. R. Tavior (Hon 
Sec., Shefheld Centre) 


Summer Meeting 
Harrogate May I5—I8 
Provisional programme 
Sunday, May 15 

Informal get-together at the 
Hotel. 

Monday, May 16 

a.m. Paper: Progress in the field of elec- 
tric lamps, by H. G. Jenkins. During the 
past 25 years there has been spectacular 
progress in lamp development and this 
paper will discuss the more important de- 
velopments and trends. 

p.m. Paper: Rationally recommended 
illumination levels, by H. C. Weston. In 
this paper the several possible criteria of 
adequacy will be considered with refer- 
ence to the problem of specifying recom- 
mended levels of illumination and an at- 
tempt will be made to take stock of the 
available data. 

Tuesday, May 17 

The day will be devoted to a number of 
discussion meetings running in parallel. 
In the morning (a) task analysis, (>) 
luminance and glare, (c) modelling and 
colour. In the afternoon (d) area flood- 
lighting, (¢) maintenance, (f) lighting cal- 
culations. After the discussion meetings 
in the morning and afternoon there will 
be general meetings so that the results of 
the discussions can be reported to all dele- 
gates. 

Wednesday, May 18 

a.m. Paper: Plastics, yesterday, today 
and tomorrow, by C. L. Child. Synthetic 
plastics have already made notable contri- 
butions in many fields of technology in- 
cluding that of lighting. Recent trends 
indicate that major advances are likely in 
the future; their possible importance for 
lighting application wiil be assessed. 


Majestic 


The programme will also include a num- 
ber of social events. The Summer Meet- 
ing will conclude at lunch time on the 
Wednesday. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





hand- 
Atlas 
new 


The new “Chelsea” range ol 
wrought glass lighting fittings by 
Lighti-g Ltd. is something quite 
in interior lighting and decoration. These 
fittings combine the intrinsic beauty of 
with a_ specially 
designed 60-watt silvered reflector lamp, 


decorative glassware 
encased in a slim metal cylinder, which 
The light 
a general 


trans-illuminates the glass. 
source is used not 
illuminant but 
ploiting the relationship between 
and light, both colour and refraction 


playing an important part 


only as 
also as means of ex- 


glass 





There are seven basic glass shapes, all 
nterchangeable, which are held in posi- 
tion by a assembly within the 
cylinder. On certain of the glass pieces 
special designs can be hand cut to suit 
individual requirements. The basic fitting 
is suspended from the ceiling on a matt 
black plate with an aluminium 
centre which is self-adhesive and when 
pressed in position fixing 
The metal bodywork is finished 
matt black and the fitting is suspended 
on glossy black flex. Larger ceiling plates 
are available which will take 
more fittings and when a cluster 's 
desired the flex looped 
from this centre plate to scattered sus- 
pension points. 


spider 


disc 


conceals the 


screws 


two ofr 


leads can be 


Illustrated are a three-piece cluster and 
one of the hand engraved glasses. The six 
colours available are shown in an attrac- 
tive brochure available with price lists. 
Atlas Lighting Ltd., Thorn House, Upper 
St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2. 


Trunking 

A new and universal system for carry- 
ing overhead lighting, electrical fittings, 
cables and conduits in commercial and 


auxiliary services 


industrial buildings has been introduced 
by Siemens Edison Swan. Known 

“Liteline’” the new trunking is based on 
a specially designed steel channel section 
of exceptional rigidity and lightness in 
corporating twin unobstructed 
troughs. It is available in 15 ft 
manufactured from 
mild rectangular 
derised and stove enamelled light battle- 
hip grey to BSS 381C. Trunking dimea 
sions are 23 in. wide x 1? in. deep, and 


wall thickness 16 swg; the internal chan- 


cable 
lengths, 
CRCA 


bon 


cold rolled 


Stee! of section, 


nels provide ample room for cabling up 
to 7 064 conductors (53 amps.). 
Fittings and accessories have been 
designed to allow continuous, unob 
structed runways for cables. A simple 
trunking terminal connector enables tap- 
pings to be made at any point without 
stripping the insulation off the conductor 
or using terminal blocks. Cable caa 
therefore be placed in the wiring ducts 
and fed into the trunking with 
Other features include simple clip-on 
covers which give the installation a clean 
appearance yet can be removed without 
tools for inspection and recabling: every 
type of vertical or horizontal junction 1s 
provided for by a comprehensive range 
of junction pieces with cover plates; slide- 
in coupling pieces, locked by four screws, 
ensure a rigid simple jointing with earth 
continuity; any type of fitting with 
BESA or up to 3 in. conduit hole fixing 
can be suspended from any point by 
means of a special T-bolt assembly, while 
fittings with larger conduit fixings can be 
mounted using a suitable reducer: a 
universal girder clamp assembly fixes 
trunking to any width of girder face or 
angle section, or trunking can be sus- 
pended from girders by chain or conduit; 
telephone, compressed 
other wiring—can be 
ried on conduit slings: fuse terminal 
boxes (5-15 amps. and 60 amps.) provide 
for independent fusing of trunking sec- 
tion, isolation of branch ring 
main other contingencies; 
quick and simple conduit or chain sus- 
pension is facilitated by a stirrup assem- 
bly; a saddle can be supplied where it 
is required to fit a flush mounted sus- 
pended ceiling; accessories are available 
for conduit extensions from 
ends. 
Siemens Edison Swan Ltd., 155, Charine 
Road, London, W.C.2. 


ease 


air lines, or car- 


services, 
facilities, or 


sides or 


Cross 


Mercury fluorescent reflector lamp 

A mercury fluorescent reflector lamp 
rated at 400 watts has been added wo 
the Osram range. It is useful in many 
special conditions and particularly use- 


ful in exposed places. Specific applica- 
tions are exterior floodlighting and the 
internal lighting of large areas in fac 
tories, stee!works and simi.ar installations 
Ihe new lamp has a hard glass bulb 
and can be used in unprotected situations 
provided the cap and holder are shielded 
A thin aluminium film is applied intern- 
ally to the specially contoured bulb to 
give a reflector with a light distribution 
very similar to that standard 
l:zmp and separate dispersive type re- 
flector. Colour correction is achieved by 
a thin phosphor coating on the internal 
refiector. This reflector is not affected by 
dust accumulating on the bulb and, in 
consequence, the maintenance of light on 
the working plane can be noticeably 
better than that of a standard lamp and 
fitting. The lower part of the bulb is 
internally frosted for diffusion and to 
reduce glare. The lamp will operate in 
any position with standard control gear 
List price is £7 10s. Od. 

The GEC Lid., Magnet House, 
wav, London, W.C.2. 


from a 


Kines 


Fitting for mercury fluorescent reflector 
lamps 

A new and inexpensive fitting for their 
mercury fluorescent reflector lamps has 
been introduced by Philips Electrical Ltd 
It has been specially designed to pro- 
vide protection against industrial hazards, 
such as objects dropping on to the lamps, 
condensation, etc. Known as Type 
R.7720, the new fitting provides com- 
plete coverage over the top of the lamp, 
but does not interfere with light distri- 
bution. It is light in weight and simple 
to install. When used in combination 
with reflector type mercury fluorescent 
lamps it makes possible a highly econo- 
mical lighting installation under “dirty” 
atmospheric conditions. The fitting is 
composed of a porcelain skirted GES 
lampholder which has a cast-iron top. 
The latter is stove-enamelled white and 
has a + in. electrical thread conduit entry 
at the top. The aluminium body spin- 
ning is held between the lampholder 
skirt and the top cap which is secured 
by two screws passing through the assem- 
bly. Weighing 2} Ib. complete, the 
R.7720 sells at £2 5s. Od. 
Philips Electrical Ltd., Century House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Miniature fluorescent fitting 

A new miniature fluorescent fitting has 
recently come on to the market. Possible 
uses are where space is limited, e.g., on 
machines, in show cases, signs, etc., where 
vibration adversely affects the life of 
filament lamps, or in vehicles where 





in current consumption 1s im 


is enclosed in the 


economy 
Control 
are wired through so that 


portant 
fitting; mains 
fittings may be joined together without 
Price of the industrial 
49s. 6d. The 
diameter tube is used 
Sutton Road, East 


geal 


wiring showing 
model (illustrated) 1s 
Philips 21 in. ~ in 
J. Bull Electrical Ltd 
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Exterior fittings 

Troughton & Young (Lighting) Ltd 
have produced two new lanterns for use 
Group B street lighting columns 
3 in. diameter and 3 in. long spigot 
BS1308 and 1840. The 
(illustrated) uses a white flashed 
diameter open- 


with 
with 
is Specified in 
F.1001 


opal glass with a 5 in 


ing in the base and with screw threaded 
top. It is designed to take a 200-watt ES 


The diameter of the top is 2 fi 
and can be finished to any speci 
colour. The F.1002 is similar but 
glass and is only | ft 


lamp 
4 in 
fied 

has an enclosed 

10 in. in diameter. The price of end fit 
ting is £17 10s. Od 

Troughton & Youne (Lighting) Ltd., 143, 
Knightsbridge, Le S.W.1 
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Flush fittings 

The Heyes “Ovalacent”  flush-type 
lighting fitting is now available with a 
glass cover as an alternative to the Per- 
spex. This development is accompanied 
by an increase in capacity and a reduc- 
tion in price. For example, Cat. No 
1330 with glass cover becomes 100 watt 
at 3ls. instead of 60 watt at 2 gns. and 
Cat. No. 1331 becomes 150 watt, with 
an IIs. reduction in the list price through- 
out the “Ovalacent” range. The advan- 
tage of a Perspex cover is that it 
obviates the need for wire-guards but 
unless the installation is in a_vulner- 
able position unguarded glass covers are 
equally suitable 


ee 


» 


Heyes have also produced a marine, 
weatherproof version, Type 1333. This 
unit (illustrated) is primarily designed as 
an alternative to the 323 “Wigan” pris- 
matic fitting. The marine “Ovalacent” 
is a weatherproof fitting with machine 
faced joints and gaskets and a cemented 
glass cover. It has a capacity of up ‘o 
150 watts and combines attractive appezar- 
ance with high optical efficiency. New 
features are the provision of space for 
looping in, and the ample surface on 
its two ends for up to six water-tight 
cable glands. The lampholder is mounted 
on a readily detachable bracket in the 
interior of the joint boxes. 

Heves & Co. Ltd., 


Wigan, Lancs. 


Recessed ceiling fittings 

C. M. Churchouse Ltd. have brought 
out two new series of low priced recessed 
fittings called “Fixolita” and “Rotolita”. 
A feature of them is the method of ceil- 
ing fixing by means of two 
type clips on the outer rim of the fit- 
ting which are bent over by hand to 
give a secure hold irrespective of ceiling 
thickness. The fittings can be easily re- 
moved by raising the clips. Adjustable 
lamp housings give an adjustment of 2 
to 3} in. with the 75-watt fittings and 
24-4 in. with the 150-watt fitting. Price 
range is 21s. 8d. to 4Is. 8d. 
C. M. Churchouse Ltd., Clarendon 
Works, Clarendon Road, London, W.1. 
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our message across to the general public. 
This constant repetition may sometimes 
tend to be tedious, but if we are pre- 
pared to take trouble to re-phrase our 
arguments we can press on with clear 
consciences. When I picked up “Factory 
Building Study No. 2” I thought I was 
going to read again the familiar 
story: but even if I did, it was the old 
story expressed in a fresh and concise 
way for those who have yet to learn the 
lighting lesson. 

But the words that are most necessary 
at the present time are the stern words 
that we must say to ourselves. For whilst 
we can look at an industry that is reason- 
ably thriving in a commercial 
growing more exciting in a_ technical 
sense, and contributing in no small way 
to human well-being, we must remind 
ourselves that the future of all our work 
rests with the generation that is now 
growing up; and here we have a sorry 
story to tell. Earlier I referred to the 
dearth of serious students of illuminating 
engineering. This is partly due to the 
lack of educational facilities, partly o 
our failure to make lighting appear an 
attractive profession to the young, and 
perhaps most of all to the meagre in- 
terest shown in this training problem by 
the major concerns of the industry at 
time when we are promised—or threat- 
ened—a more complicated routine of 
lighting planning and a more comprehen- 
sive approach to the lighting prob'em. 
We are not attracting enough people to 
the profession, and those who are being 
attracted rarely have the facilities for 
really full education in lighting. The edu- 
cation authorities themselves could, | 
feel sure, be induced to help a good deal 
more if we could show that nationally 
there was a sufficient demand. Failing 
this, lighting firms should themselves 
consider whether, by joint action, they 
could not devise programmes of train- 
ing and research which would be to the 
mutual benefit not only of manufactur- 
ing concerns but to all and 
enjoy light. 

I finish this review as Christmas ap- 
proaches and London is lighting up for 
its cautiously brief wanton 
gaiety. This year Regent Street has some 
elegant chandeliers, whilst Oxford Street 
now offers a doubtful sort of challenge 
with decorated lamp posts. The effect is 
to make Regent Street look even more 
like Regent Street and Oxford Street 
look even more like Oxford Street—but 
perhaps that was the idea? 

And just when I had dictated that last 
paragraph, I heard that Bond Street was 
lit up as well . I must go 
it. 
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MISCELLANY 


Correspondence 





Street Lighting Lanterns 

Sir,—In the November issue of your 
journal you give data on a number of 
street lighting lanterns, including figures 
for “Efficiency” and Directional Inten- 
sity Ratio. From these figures I would 
that the manufacturers may be 
divided into three groups, who quote 
the light output ratio (a better term than 
“efficiency”) of their lanterns to the 
nearest 5 per cent, | per cent or 0.1 per 
cent respectively; the Directional Inten- 
sity Ratio figure is quoted either to one 
place or to two places of decimals. 

I wonder how many manufacturers 
have any conception of the 
of their measurements, or of the signifi- 
cance of the figures which they quote? 

As presumably these figures are made 
use of by lighting authorities in com- 
paring the characteristics of different lan 
terns, it would seem highly desirable to 
have consistency in this matter. Would 
this not be a subject on which the IES 
Technical Committee could give advice 
and a most useful lead to the industry? 

Yours, etc.. S. S. BEGGS. 
Wembley. 
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accuracy 


Book Review 


“Liehtine in Architecture,” by Walter 
Kohler and Wassili Luckhardt. Pp. 223, 
illustrated 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 





colour. 
New 
(Chapman & Hall, London). Price 


profusely many in 
York 
120s. 

Originally published in German in 
1956, and now translated and reissued 
by Reinhold of New York, this lavishly 
produced and very beautiful volume is 
in three parts, the first and last of which 
are by far the most interesting. The 
initial section is a splendid collection of 
photographs, some in colour, of lighting 
installations. The concerned 
with the elements of light and 
vision and the third is a most interesting 
critique of lighting practice, 
Germany, ranging from the 
luminous ceilings to the use 


second is 


basic 


mostly in 
design of 
of colour 
in workshops, and containing a fascina- 
ting section dealing with the lighting of 
theatres, concert halls and churches. This 
section of the book is so closely related 
to the first part that it might well have 
been better to print them together, thus 
avoiding the annoyance of turning back 
to the pictures from the text. In any 
case the former are very inadequately 


ful if they had carried references to the 
pages describing them in the text. 

Ihe literary style of the second section 
is inflated, pompous and obscure. It is 
difficult to believe that this is wholly the 
fault of the translator, though such un- 
pleasant words as the fashionable “archi- 
tectonic” and the incredible “esthesio- 
physiological” must clearly be laid at his 
Ihe first part of the 
“Color, in contradistinction to its 
strate is epistamologically a phenomenon, 
something of which we become 
through the senses” is jargon in any lan- 
guage. Quotations from Goethe, seldom 
apt, abound; one, dealing with the poet's 
observations of coloured shadows on 


door. sentence: 


sub- 


aware 


snow is both charming and aposite, but 
the writer interesting and 
original things to say and the book may 
well help to bridge the gap between sucn 
architects and lighting engineers as can 
afford to buy it. & &. é€. 7%, 


has some 


Situations © 


Vacant 





DESIGNER DRAUGHTSMAN required for 
development of fluorescent fittings; also 
JUNIOR DESIGNER with some knowledge 
of lighting fittings and perspective. Age, 
experience and salary to Box 701. 
Crompton Parkinson Limited require 
young LIGHTING ENGINEERS for perma- 
nent staff positions in London and pro- 
vinces. Experience of planning Industrial] 
and Commercial layouts is desirable. 
Superannuation scheme and good work- 
ng conditions are provided. Reply stating 
age, experience and salary details to 
Crompton Parkinson Limited, Crompton 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, quot- 
ing Reference SSV. 

STREET LIGHTING. _ENGINEER-DESIGNER 
with experience in all types of Street 
Lighting lanterns. To be responsible for 
technical design and testing of new lan- 
Fully conversant with modern 
trend in street lighting. Age immaterial. 
Pension scheme. House available. App!y 
Stating qualifications and salary 
Director, Phosco 


terns. 


age, 
required — Managing 
Limited, Ware, Herts. 


Falks are developing their attractive 
range of Contemporary, Commercial 
ind Industrial lighting fittings and have 
their London Office for 
LIGHTING ENGINEERS of the 24/40 year 
age group. Positions permanent and pen- 
sionable. Scope for outside and inside 
work. Write stating qualifications, age 
and salary required to—Chief Lighting 
Engineer, “A” Department, Falk, Stadel- 
mann & Co. Ltd., 91, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C.1. 


Electrical 


vacancies in 


Engineering Company have 


captioned and it would have been help- ‘i vacancy for young DRAUGHTSMAN in their 


29 


Engineering Department. Experience in 
the design and development of lighting 
fittings preferred. Apply in writing to the 
Chief Engineer, Lamps and Lighting 
Division, Siemens Edison Swan Limited, 
38/39, Upper Thames Street, E.C.4 


Trade Notes 


A.E.L. Lamp aND LIGHTING Co. Ltp. has 
been appointed official lighting consult- 
ants for “Isora” luminous ceilings which 
are marketed in this country by S.F.I.M 
(Great Britain), 220, Bedford Avenue, 
Slough, Bucks. 

At the 1959 California State Fair a gold 
medal was awarded to PEARCE SIGNS 
Limited for their and “ Em- 
bassy” illuminated Both letters 
are built up from sheet metal with light 
reflecting bevels, the tubing in one being 
exposed and in the other covered by 
* Perspex” 

EVANS ELECTROSELENIUM LTD. are now 
marketing a highly sensitive light meter 
for use in connection with photo-micro- 
graphy and electron-microscopy. The in 
strument consists of a nine stage low 
photo multiplier with projective 
shutter mounted in a special housing with 
extension tube which into the 
microscope barrel 





“Classic” 


le ters. 


noise 


slides 


Personal 


Mr. M. F. Sitcterr, Dip. MIES, has been 
appointed personal assistant to the Sales 
Director of The Merchant Adventurers 
Ltd. He will operate both from the new 
factory at Hanworth and from Holland 
Park and as a lighting engineer 
will concentrate on sales development. 
He was formerly manager of the Light- 
ing Department of the GEC Ltd. in 
Leeds. 

Mr. W. J. Vine, FIES, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Lighting Ad- 
visory Department of the Export Divi- 
Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd. 
He joined Thorn Electrical Industries 
soon after the war as a senior lighting 
engineer. He was later appointed to deal 
with specialised lighting problems. 





senior 


sion of 


Mr. R. V. Forwarb has been appointed 
Deputy Manager of the Scotland and 
Northern Ireland Region of the AEI 
Lamp and Lighting Co. Ltd. His offices 
will be at 53, Pitt Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Philips Electrical Ltd. announce the 
following appointments: Mr. LF. 
Davies, BSc, AMIEE, to be an Execu- 
tive Engineer with the Lamp and Light- 
ing Group: Mr. M. G. A. JACKSON to be 
Manager of the Lighting Design Service 
Department; Mr. W. G. WHITAKER to be 
Senior Lighting Engineer with Philips 
South East Region; and Mr. R. H. 
CHAMBERS to be Regional Lighting En- 
gineer, Midlands Region. 





Postscript 


AM often surprised by the apparent inconsistency of 
| people in the views they hold about lighting. For 
example, when proposals for the artificial lighting of some 
new laboratories were recently under consideration the 
prospective users expressed the view that any but a low 
level of general lighting was not required and would 
actually interfere with their work. There would have been 
nothing odd about this if it were not for the fact that the 
general illumination of their present laboratories by day- 
light is often a good deal higher than it is when the present 
poor artificial lighting has to be used, yet no blinds are 
drawn to reduce the daylighting and the work goes on with- 
out any complaint of too much general lighting. It seems. 
therefore, that there is some characteristic other than mere 
amount of illumination underlying the objection to “good” 
artificial general lighting. Enquiry elicited the view that 
general lighting from ceiling level with fluorescent tubes 
which was the new scheme proposed— gives an undesirable 
and unpleasant shadowless effect. Very little diversity and 
very much diffusion are as undesirable as their opposites. 
But why should they become more noticeable— and appar- 
ently more objectionable —when the overall illumination 
level is liberal instead of meagre? At least a partial answer 
is given by the fact that supplementary local lighting is 
commonly used when the general level of illumination is 
low and this affords some welcome diversity in the luminous 
field. When the general level of illumination is high local 
lighting is less likely to be used, and when it is it contributes 
little to the diversity in the general field of view. 

Again, apparent inconsistencies are frequently found 
when complaints of “glare” are investigated. It is not un- 
common to find people working with an adjustable local 
lighting unit set by themselves so that they are directly con- 
fronted with the five figure luminance of the lamp itself. 
This they tolerate without complaint, yet the same people 
will complain of glare in a well-lighted room where no 
visible luminaire has one tenth of the luminance of their 
local lamp. Much of the work of Hopkinson and his col- 
leagues at the Building Research Station has been directed 
to throwing light on these reactions to lighting. Perhaps 
there is something here analogous to the problem of noise: 
the noise one makes oneself is seldom objectionable though 
other noises may be 


S everyone knows, the serviceability of sight is very 

dependent on the state of adaptation of the eyes and 
this was rather amusingly brought out recently in the oppo- 
sition of some villagers to the introduction of street lighting 
in their domain. Said one, “it never really gets dark if you've 
got the right eyes”; and another, “true countrymen can see 
in the dark if necessary like cats”. No one will dispute that 
“nature has fashioned our eyes to profit by her effulgence 
and make-do with her noctilucence” and, in rural circum- 
stances, it may be no hardship to make-do without street 
lighting, and thereby to avoid an unwelcome rise in the 
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rates. But although it is a godsend that we really have four 
eyes—-a photopic and a scotopic pair—the war-time black- 
out brought home to us the limitations of the latter and 
their unsuitability for the activities of normal urban night 
life. 


UR trans-atlantic friends are less inhibited than our- 

selves when it comes to coining new words and one of 
their latest to appear in print is “visionics”. This Graeco- 
Latin hybrid denotes “a study of vision aided by electronics 
and includes the entire domain consisting of the irradiating 
source, the atmosphere, the target and background, the 
image converter and/or intensifier viewing device, the eye 
and the human response.” We could use a few more new 
technical terms ourselves with advantage but what weary 
business it can be trying to establish them! 


HAT a furore has been created by the proposed re- 

development of the Monico site in London’s Piccadilly 
Circus! The projected new building has been designed quite 
deliberately as a carrier of luminous advertising signs and 
it is this feature which has excited the most vocal opposition. 
It is not surprising that the public inquiry into the plan has 
involved a sign specialist but I was certainly surprised to 
find him reported as an “illuminant consultant”. However, 
it was he who managed to put a little sparkle into an other- 
wise tedious inquiry. The following is worth quoting:—Mr. 
Elwyn Jones, Q.C. (Counsel for the Civic Trust): “Am I 
right in gathering that this building is the answer to the 
illuminant consultant’s prayer?” Capt. Higgins (the con- 
sultant): “Exactly. I have been waiting for it for years.” Mr. 
Jones: “I thought you had. It is the biggest this country 
has seen: it is one of England’s signs of greatness for the 
future. 165 feet of it. The biggest aspidistra in the world, 
and illuminated at that.” Capt. Higgins: “Yes, you could 
write songs about it.” Asked if the advertisements might be 
objectionable to people who would be able to see them from 
quieter areas like St. James’s Park, Capt. Higgins replied: 
“I do not understand this masochistic nostalgia for the black- 
out. We had five or six years with no light and I want to get 
as much light as I can now.” To some people, large luminous 
advertising signs in city centres are “blatant and vulgar” and 
the proposal to make them even more prominent in Lon- 
don’s counterpart of New York’s Times Square is out- 
rageous. But I think there is no doubt that a much larger 
section of the public finds these commercial “illuminations” 
attractive and cheering. How many of these people are 
“indoctrinated” by the advertisements I cannot guess, but 
those who “pay the piper” must be satisfied that their ex- 
penditure is worth while. As far as I am concerned it is not. 
because I enjoy the brightness, the colour and the animation 
of the signs without making any mental note of whose 
wares they advertise 
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VMIODULAR 

RECESSED 

LIGHTING 
FITTINGS 

















MODULES 


E () R a quick, adaptable system of Recessed Lighting. Available in 2, 4 and 6 ft 
units, they combine modern design with maximum efficiency — good 
M () () F R N looks and good lighting. 


[ | G iM ] | N 5 EKCO Lighting Engineers are always available to discuss lighting 
problems and prepare lighting layouts — entirely without obligation. 


EKCO Modular Fittings are designed for suspended ceilings, providing 


EKCO-ENSIGN ELECTRIC LTD., 45 essex STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL: 
SALES OFFICES, ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING DEPTS., SHOWROOMS AND DEPOTS IN 
LONDON «+ MANCHESTER -: BIRMINGHAM + NOTTINGHAM +: GLASGOW +: CARDIFF 
EL67 
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Consider these new 
and unique design features 


7. Designed to comply with B.S.2467: 1954 and latest amendments which 


covers Minimum Safety Requirements for Lighting Fittings for use 
with Hot Cathode Tubular Fluorescent Lamps. 


2. Fully tested before and after fitting lamps. 
3. Weatherproof and Dustproof. 


4. Adequately protected against normal corrosion. 


5. Non-corrodible thief-proof hinging at one end and captive key- 


operated fastening screw at the other. 

6. Perspex cover, chosen for its light transmission and diffusing 
properties, has been most carefully supported mechanically. Its 
clean lines and absence of supporting metalwork ensure maximum 
light output and distribution. 

7. Uses modern low-loss chokes. 


8. Fully power factor corrected. 


9. Separate circuit for each lamp ensuring maximum availability. 
10. Shrouded lampholders to accommodate lamps to American, 


European or British standards of tube diameter. 
11. Lamp life 12 months or more when operated continuously. 
Wherever a 25/40/60 watt tungsten filament 
lamp is now used here is a vastly superior 12. Designed and 
fitting for all such applications 


engineered 
maintenance. 


for absolutely minimum 
ent applied for Design of Fitting (Registration applied for) 


ictor 
VICTOR PRODUCTS (WALLSEND) LTD. 1 
WALLSEND-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND 
Tel; Wallsend 68331 (6 lines) Cables: ‘Victor’ Wallsend, England Please see leaflet L 300 for complete details 


London Office: 1327 London Road, Norbury, S.W.16 


Telephone: Pollards 0077 (3 lines) 
District Office Telephone Nos: Newport 62094. Stockport 5295. Doncaster 2515. Edinburgh 53987. Chesterfield 6222. Lichfield 2052 


From wholesale stockists throughout the British Isles 
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CRYSELCO 


lamps and fittings can be obtained 
from any of fourteen branches and 
depots throughout the country. 


All CRYSELCO business is based 
upon a policy of Quality and Service. 


This attention to detail in production 
and distribution, coupled with more 
than 60 years’ experience in lamp 
manufacture, ensures quality 
products, promptly delivered. 


The range of lamps and _ fittings 
available is extensive. If you have 
not received the current catalogue, 
please send for one today. 


(QUALITY and SERVICE 


CRYSELCO BRANCHES 


are situated throughout the country. 


Their aim is to give you quality 
products plus good service. 


CRYSELCO Managers in the 
following towns and cities would em 
be pleased to hear from you. 3 g~ 
35017 
BEDFORD asi 
BIRMINGHAM “OAST EXPRES 
BRISTOL 
BURY ST EDMUNDS 
CARDIFF 
GLASGOW 
LEEDS 
LEICESTER 
LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE 
NOTTINGHAM 
SOUTHAMPTON 


CRYSELCO LIMITED 


KEMPSTON WORKS BEDFORD Service by Rail, Atlantic Coast Express (Photo British Railwoys) 
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‘Perspex’ anti-corrosion 


lighting fittings 
at Guinness Brewery 


OPAL ‘PERSPEX’ was chosea for this installation of A.E.I. Lamp 
and Lighting Co. Ltd. ‘Watershed’ fittings at the Park Royal 
Brewery of Messrs. Guinness because these fittings must 
resist the corrosive effects of condensation. In addition, the 
material chosen had to be one easily cleaned of mould growths 
which are particularly prevalent in fermenting houses. ‘Perspex’ 
is a tough, light material that will last for many years without 
deteriorating. Designers enjoy working with it because it is 
easy to shape and offers considerable scope for imaginative 
design. 

‘Perspex’ is available in clear and opal sheet and also in 
a wide range of attractive, modern colours. 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by 1.C_I. 


FP.65 


Opal ‘Perspex’ reflector anti-corrosion ‘Water- 
shed’ fittings made by A.E.I. Lamp and Lighting 
Co. Ltd., 370 of which are installed in Guinness’ 
Park Royal Brewery. 

Lighting in breweries must withstand wet 
atmospheres. Areas are hosed down frequently 
and steam is used extensively for sterilising pipes 
and equipment. One reason for the choice of 
‘Perspex’ in these fittings is its ability to with- 
stand these atmospheres. 


*‘PERSPEX’ 


D . LONDON 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Available as a recessed or non-recessed unit, 
this Wardle directional lighting fitting 
provides continuous low cost lighting 


with minimum maintenance. 


+ + + + + + + OH 





fluorescent bulkhead fittings 


DESIGN FEATURES INCLUDE... 


Two or three 8 watt 12” fluorescent tubes 

Lamp life over 5,000 hours 

Built-in control gear 

Fluted glass or Perspex in detachable front cover 
Corrosion resistant aluminium alloy body 
Choice of 5 inlet positions 

Shaped for normal, tilted or corner mounting 
Completely weatherproof 

Hammered silver finish 


Send for leaflet L601'!M 


THE WARDLE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 











OLD TRAFFORD MANCHESTER 16. _ Telephone: TRAfford Park 1801 (3 lines) 
London Office: 34 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 4072 and 1356 
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\% 
/TS NEW! IT'S GOOD! 


for more about this display lighting unit, 
write for publication No. 180. 


Cc. M. CHURCHOUSE LTD. 


CLARENDON CROSS, LONDON W.II 
Tel. PARK 5666/7/8 








1.E.S. MONOGRAPH No. 2 


Average Illumination on the Vertical 
and 


Calculation of Zonal Multipliers for 
Continuous Distributions 


By Ronald Croft, B.Sc., A.M.LE.E., AMALHWV.E., Dip.M.LE.S. 


Average illumination on the vertical at any specified 
horizontal plane is calculated from its two component 
parts, that received directly and that received by inter- 
reflections. The direct component is obtained from 
vertical distribution factors derived from vertical zonal 
multipliers which evaluate the effect on the vertical of 
the flux received from each zone at the level of the 
specified horizontal plane. Similarly using zonal 
multipliers for a continuous distribution, factors are 
calculated relating the inter-reflected ilumination on 
the vertical to the final surface luminance. 


Price 5,- (by post 5/6d.) 
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CROMPTON ‘NEW RANGE’ 
STARTED SOMETHING! 








In 1954 Crompton ‘New-Range' 
fittings were the first 

to offer a variety of fittings 
built up from one 

basic unit giving hundreds 


of shapes and sizes. 


OPEN TOP—CLOSED TOP 

OPEN END—CLOSED END 

ANGLED — LOUVRED 

RECESSED —CLOSED CEILING 

SWITCH-START — SNAP-START 

‘PERMAWHITE’—VITREOUS 
‘PERSPEX’ 


Since 1954 
over 500,000 


‘New-Range’ fittings verify 
the original Crompton ideas 
which are now accepted 

as the modern trend of 
British lighting design. 

For all-in features (adjustable 
fixings, push-outs, etc.) 
without extra charge, 
‘New-Range’ provides 
perfection of construction 
and finish with economy 

of price. 


Ask for new price-lists. 








(rompton ‘NEW-RANGE’ 


FLUORESCENT FITTINGS 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD., CROMPTON HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 





LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


New 


lighting 


decor 
by 


Now... in one sweep... Benjamin brings new 





elegance in lighting to offices, entrance halls, 

restaurants and leisure areas. *‘Litemaster’ couples the 
proved efficiency and economy of * Taskmaster ’ 
fluorescent fittings with outstanding contemporary design 
which, in addition to blending with any modern decorative 
scheme, offers new inspiration in the field of décor. 


Choice of style—A or B 

Choice of flush or recessed endplates 

Choice of endplates with or without sparkle holes 
Choice of endplate colour - Swan White 

Peony Red - Beacon Yellow - Anodised Gold 
Standard ‘Taskmaster’ channelling 


Ribbed acrylic plastic diffusers designed 
for instant access to lamps (C) 


Ceiling or pendant mounted 


foe , 
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better 


Four sizes: 

Y 1x 4ft.40-watt lamp. 
an > 1x 5ft.80-watt lamp 
2x 4ft.40-watt lamps. 
2x 5ft.80-watt lamps 








Please send for illustrated leaflet 

THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LTD - TOTTENHAM - LONDON N.17 
Tel: Tottennam 5252 - Grams: Benjalect, Southtot, London 

BIRMINGHAM: 5 Corporation Street - Tel: Midland 5197 

LEEDS: 49 Basinghall Street - Tel: Leeds 25579 

BRISTOL: Roya! London Building, Baldwin Street - Tel: Bristol 26406 
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